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Picasso’s War-time Painting by Julian Trevelyan 
| John Treland by Scott Goddard 
: Nights Out in Trieste by J. Clifford King 


“| will certainly recommend 


‘EFFECTIVE 
SPEECH” 


ae 


AND THIS IS 
WILFRED PICKLES 
SAYING IT” 


Wilfred Pickles (former B.B.C. announcer) is 
a man to whom speech means everything. It 
is the gateway to-success and he attaches the 
greatest importance to the ability to speak; not 
just to say words, but the power to put your 
thoughts into that forceful or persuasive speech 
which can be of such vital help towards success 
in any walk of life. This is what he says about 
“Effective Speech’:—“I have found ‘Effective 
Speech’ extremely interesting and helpful and those 
who will conscientiously study it will derive consider- 
able benefit from the lessons. Whenever the occasion 
arises, I will certainly recommend the Course.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 
Men and women who are progressing in busi- 
ness or profession to-day are those who overcame 
stagefright, timidity, lack of confidence and 
embarrassment. Everywhere, in all walks of 
ife, you will find the forceful speakers among the 
leaders, among those who direct and control. 


A NEW AND EASY METHOD 

A unique book entitled ‘“‘How to Work 
Wonders with Words’”’ explains how to acquire 
quickly the ability to address business conferences, 
lodges, clubs, etc., how to become an interesting 
and convincing conversationalist, how to develop 
poise and personality. 

One hundred thousand men and women in 
all walks of life—includ- 
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‘*How to Work Wonders 
with Words.’’ 
THE SPEAKER’S CLUB (Dept. OI/ES7) 
MARPLE, CHESHIRE 
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SYDNEY HORLER’S 
GREAT NEW THRILLER 


VIRUS X 
8s. 6d. 


A Paul Vivanti story. Now ready at all 
libraries and bookshops. _ 
(Not available at the publishers) 


PAKISTAN 
A Plan for India 
by the 
SIRDAR IKBAL ALI SHAH 


2s. 6d. NET 


Pakistan is a political ideology evolved 
by Indian Muslims, of whom 94 millions 
claim the right to be treated as a nation. 
The work is a serious and practical sugges- 
tion for a solution of the Indian problem. 


BE YOUR OWN 
ASTROLOGER 


by IRIS VOREL 


A complete guide to the study of the 
stars and their meaning. 


Illustrated with Charts, etc. 
CROWN 8vo 2s. 6d. NET 


The Art of Speaking 


for Young People 
by ERNEST ESDAILE 


An all-embracing primer on Elocution, 
POST 8vo (eleventh thousand) 


2s. 6d. NET 


Wings over Burma 
SECOND EDITION 
by KENNETH HEMINGWAY 
Fully Dlustrated 15s. 


What Can I Play? 


by M. M. SCOTT 


A fascinating book about all kinds of 
Musical Instruments 58. 


Clothes Through The 
Ages 
by MARK LABOVITCH 
With 27 fully coloured plates 10s. 


Germany’s National 
Vice 
by S. IGRA 


A possible explanation of German cruelty 
10s. 


| TRAVEL THE 
ROAD 


by ROBERT BARR 
Illustrated with superb photographs 


10s. 6d. NET 
The rich romance of British Roads 


18, Adam — 
Quality Street, 
Press, Ltd. Adelphi, 
Publishers London, 
‘ W,C.2 


IF YOU SUFFER FROM 


COLDS 


... here is a suggestion 


Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for 
30 consecutive days. If your general 
level of health is reasonably good you 
can then look forward to three to four 
month’s immunity from colds. 


During the past 10 years, Serocalcin has 
shown successful results in most cases. 
It is widely used by doctors, in industrial 
organisations, schools and hospitals for 
preventing and treating colds. 


A 30-day course of Serocalcin must 


necessarily be an experiment; but it is 


an experiment that is usually successful 
because most people ‘‘respond’’ to 
Serocalcin, which is thought to act by 
stimulating the natural resistive capacity 
of the body against invading organisms 
that cause colds. 


? 


Serocalcin is not a ‘‘drug.’’ It can be 
taken by adults and children with 
perfect safety. Your Doctor or Chemist 
will tell you more about— 


SEROCALCIN 


For the prevention and treatment of the 
common cold. 


All who suffer from the common cold are invited 
to send for booklet ‘Immunity from Colds.’” 
Serocaltin is made by Harwood’s Laboratories, 
Ltd., Watford. A 60 tablet pack of Serocalcin, 
for the immunisation course, costs 8s. 54d. A 20 
tablet pack, to treat existing colds, costs 3s. 44d. 
Both prices include tax. 
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Notes and Comments 


Our Covers 
N 1945, THE CAMERA PROVIDED US WITH 
most of our cover pictures. During the 
present year we shall redress the balance in 
favour of the “live’’ eye, which has some- 
thing to give that the most sensitive camera- 


work cannot convey. One aspect of the 
-modern scene which will be experienced by 


some millions of young men and women in 
the coming months has been caught for us 
by James Boswell. We have arranged for the 
future covers by James Holland and James 
Fitton, A.R.A., F.S.I.A. 


Planned Information, Home and Over- 
scas 
URING THE YEARS OF WAR THE MILLIONAIRE 
Press set up new records for inconsistency; 
during and since the elections it has 
broken even those. But it has shown an 


entirely uncharacteristic consistency in one 


respect—its implacable hatred of the Ministry 
of Information and the British Council, ex- 
ressed in witch-dance leaders or in snooty 
gossip. The M.O.I. has been an obvious butt 
for easy satire, yet surely the quality of its 
work in dignity and reliability was one of the 
important factors in a Britain at war. The 
Labour Government realises the value of the 
M.O.I. technique: it would be a serious waste 
of national assets to disband the Films Division, 
for example; and we welcome the news that a 
central information unit, at the service of the 
various ministries, is to be formed from the 
staff of the departing M.O.I. The coming 
years of reconstruction and national develop- 
ment urgently need the expert and sustained 
help of such a body: only the chaos-mongers 
could ever imagine that the end of hostilities 
meant the end of the need for united effort. 


Our cultural work abroad remains in the 
hands of the British Council. Here there is 
room for new ideas and a spot of spring- 
cleaning; the Council must not let itself be 
turned into a tourist agency for jaded writers 
feeling in need of a Continental holiday. The 
British way of life has been transformed, and 
the task of representing it to the people of 
other countries calls for exceptional vigoui and 
imagination. 


The B.B.C. Charter 


T IS EASY TO OVERLOOK THE FACT THAT WE 

have a constant ambassador and representa- 

tive overseas, the radio. This is additional 
to its function as a home information unit and 
an instrument of social and artistic progress. 
The B.B.C.’s Charter comes up for renewal 
this year and a great many listeners will agree 
that it is none too soon. Its biased presentation 
of news has aroused much comment; what con- 
cerns us here is its antiquated conception of 
entertainment and its misjudgment of the 
present intellectual appetite; its musty roman- 
ticism and suburban gentility. Its undoubted 
successes stand out disproportionately brightly 
against this dim background. We should be 
ashamed to think it the essential voice of 
Britain. But why isn’t it that? There is a 
priority claim on reconstruction energies to 
make it so. The B.B.C. could be vigorous, 
popular and progressive. In some spheres its 
record is excellent. With the right policy and 
the right peopie much can be done in a few 
years. Unfortunately the Corporation is losing 
some of its best men at the moment when it 
heeds them most. We hope that Parliament 
will overhaul the Charter from top to bottom, 
so as to provide an organisation that means 
to do its job properly with the realisation that 
it is responsible, through their elected repre- 
sentatives, to the people who pay the piper. 


A Policy for British Films 


R. J. A. RANK’S BID TO BREAK OPEN THE 

American market is surely a day-dream, 

however lavish, which ignores the facts. 
But our films have certainly been gaining 
ground recently. They may well qualify for 
the new international awards announced by 
the Academy of Motion Picture Sciences. 
They can give us at home the good art and 
stimulating entertainment that we so much 
need, holding their own well enough with 
American imports and costing a great deal 
less; and on the right basis they can do much 
for us abroad. Both the film companies’ 
activities and Government discussions, how- 
ever, suggest that the various interested parties 
don’t yet see at all clearly where they stand: 
there is need for a much fuller discussion of 
imports, quotas, costs and policy. 


Atom Allocation 


GREEMENT ON ATOM CONTROL IS A WEL- 

come New Year gift. Since the only 

alternative was a race for murder and 
suicide, it shouldn’t have been in question; but 
it was. Politics, economics and the older 
sciences must be the foundations of world 
order. But the arts of peace depend too on the 
arts: these strengthen and maintain, rather than 
adorn, a civilisation. We welcome the new 
university scholarships that are to be founded 
here by the U.S.A. and take pride in the 
scheme to send to Russia a special Shakespeare 
Exhibition. This collection of models, cos- 
tumes, documents and pictures illustrating 
Shakespeare’s life and work will open in 
Moscow and then go on tour, with a guide 
lecturer, for about a year. The Russians are 
great Shakespeare lovers: couldn’t they have 
the Old Vic company on tour also? The 
present Shakespeare season at the’ New 
Theatre is a British product of which we may 
well feel proud. At any rate we hope to see 
Russian companies and soloists at the Edin- 
burgh Festival now being planned for 1947, 
An international season of music, drama and 
ballet is to be held in this ancient city which, 
grander though less beautiful than Salzburg, 
may become as famous as an art centre. 
London can at least boast of a new mammoth 
combine, British Entertainments Corporation 
Limited, which is to bring the world’s greatest 
ice, circus, sports, and possibly concert stars 
to London. Its three-year plan is to cost 
£750,000. 


The National Collections 


HIS MONTH THE ARTS COUNCIL OPENS IN 

London an exhibition of Cézanne’s water- 

colours to which the French Government 
contributes about thirty works, the others 
being borrowed here. These will not cause 
such indignant outcries as the Picasso show, 
for Cézanne is dead; but he was the object of 
similar abuse in his time and they will probably 
be denounced by someone of the true lineage. 
They remain an intensely original exploration, 
sensitive, mature and powerful; they will be 
much enjoyed. The Council has announced 
other exhibitions, so that local galleries may 
plan ahead: these include works by the Belgian 
James Ensor, English Conversation Pieces, 
English and Dutch drawings of the seventeenth 


if 


and eighteenth centuries (the Bruce-Ingram 
collection), a history of the theatre based on 
the British Drama League Exhibition of last 
year, and British Painters, 1939-45. This last 
promises well: it is a collection of war-period 
paintings that are not war subjects, and as 
such may encourage us to think more and 
generalise less about the social content of 
works of art. The word escapist needs to be 
used firmly, but with care. With reference, by 
the way, to a smaller controversy, readers who 
were interested in our recent article on the 
sculpture of L. Péri should take the opportunity 
to visit his exhibition at the Arcade Gallery, 
28, Old Bond Street, from January 20th to 
February 12th, where they can ex?mine a 
representative selection of his work. 

In appreciating recently the work of the 
National Art Collections Fund, the New States- 
man pointed out that of the 113 latest purchases 
only 11 have been given to museums outside 
London, and that four of these went to one 
establishment. This is surely nonsense. If the 
metiopolis must have the supreme masterpieces, 
then the provinces should have most of the 
rest, Central encouragement to, and recogni- 
tion of, local museums would do much to 
foster local appreciation and support. Mr. 
Philip Hendy, the new Director of the National 
Gallery, comes straight from Temple Newsam, 
Leeds, where his work has been brilliant: there 
is every hope therefore that the National 
Gallery will regard the provinces increasingly 
as a part of its national care. 


Here and There 


MALLER DEVELOPMENTS CONTINUE TO SUR- 
prise—and sometimes delight—us. The 
December Exhibition at the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery of drawings and paintings by 
students of Toynbee Hall was of special interest 
in showing the genuine talent found among 
working people and the kind of results that 
such evening classes can obtain. Exhibitors 
included a milliner, a lodging-house keeper, 
factory and office workers. This exhibition 
was well supported locally but undeservedly 
neglected in general. The Toynbee group, who 
have done murals in a Stepney L.C.C. school, 
show grasp as well as determination. The 
Settlement also houses its own players, who 
are presenting a play by Goldoni on January 
17th, 19th, 24th and 26th; and the Here and 
Now Company of actors, poets and musicians. 
The Corporation of Swindon has produced 
a local review of Literature and the Arts 
(which is of more than local interest), thus 
maintaining its lead as a municipal patron; 
Chelmsford is appealing for £100,000 for a 
social and cultural centre as its war memorial; 
the new Walthamstow Civic Centre has given 
excellent concerts through its music club of 
1,500 members, which grew out of half-a-dozen 
people and a gramophone in a factory canteen. 
Brighton and Hove have formed a Regency 
Society to protect local architectural treasures. 
Most people know Nash’s incredible Pavilion, 
but neglect the crescents and squares whose 
general planning still sets a standard to-day. 
Many other localities have their own legacy: 
they, too, can form societies, and avoid the 
false sentiment that would keep bad buildings 
and clog progress, by discovering those that 
really matter and getting them incorporated 
in local schemes. 
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Disraeli’s Sybil 


The Centenary of the ‘working-class novel’ 


by C. H. Hobday 


N THE SAME YEAR, 1845, THAT ENGELS PUB- 

lished The Condition of the Working Class in 

England in 1844, another book appeared, 
also dealing with ‘‘the condition of the people’’ 
—Disraeli’s Sybil. Coningsby, published in the 
previous year, had been the first novel con- 
cerned primarily with political life. But with 
the rise of Chartism the word ‘‘politics’’ had 
taken a new meaning; it had ceased to be the 
affair solely of the Tadpoles and Tapers, and 
had become the concern of the nation. To 
complete the picture of ‘‘the state of parties’’ 
in Coningsby, it was now necessary to consider 
“*the state of the people.’’ In Sybil Disraeli 
made another innovation, and produced the 
first novel dealing with the industrial working 
class and the working-class movement, thereby 
setting an example which was followed between 
1848 and 1854 by Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte 
Bronte, Kingsley and Dickens. 

The theme of Sybil is the class struggle; 
Disraeli was too honest to deny its existence, 
although he attempted to prove it unnecessary. 
The keynote of the book is struck in the famous 
passage which supplies the alternative title, 
The Two Nations: 

“Two nations; between whom there is no 
intercourse and no sympathy; who are as 
ignorant of each other’s habits, thoughts and 
feelings as if they were dwellers in different 
zones, or inhabitants of different planets; who 
are formed by a different breeding, are fed by a 
different food, are ordered by different manners, 
and are not governed by the same laws.”’ 

**You speak of—’’ said Egremont hesitatingly. 

“‘THE RICH AND THE POOR.”’ 
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The ‘‘two nations’’ are represented by two 
groups of characters, one drawn from the 
aristocracy and their hangers-on, the other from 
the working class; the bourgeoisie hardly 
appear, except in the person of a philanthropic 
factory-owner, who is not intended to be 
typical. Disraeli’s picture of the aristocracy 
tells us more, perhaps, than he intended. He 
moved in aristocratic circles, and aspired to be 
of them; Charles Egremont, the reforming 
aristocrat, is pretty clearly the type of man 
Disraeli would have liked to be. It is to such 
men in alliance with the Church and monarchy, 
that he looks to regenerate the nation. But 
he also knew himself their intellectual superior 
(remember his later remark, ‘*I have to educate 
my party’’) and therefore despised them. He 
sketches the history of three noble families, 
the Egremonts, the Fitz-Warenes and the Fitz- 
Aquitaines; one is descended from one of 
Henry VIII’s agents in the plunder of the 
Church, another from an ex-waiter named 
Warren, who bought a seat in Parliament from 
the proceeds of a fortune made in India by 
buying up rice before a famine, another from 
the son of a French actress who claimed that 
‘*an easy-tempered monarch’’ was the child’s 
father. (In contrast, Disraeli frequently stresses 
in Coningsby the antiquity of the Jewish race.) 
The aristocracy as a class are depicted as vain 
and frivolous, regarding political power as their 
right, yet unable and unfit to use it. Lord 
Monmouth in Coningsby sums up fashionable 
society as ‘‘a masquerade; a motley sparkling 
multitude, in which you may mark all forms 
and colours, and listen to all sentiments and 
opinions; but where 
all you see and hear 
has only one object— 
plunder.”’ 

The contrasted pic- 
ture of the condition of 
the people is as grim 
and unsparing as that 
in Engels’s book. We 
see the agricultural la- 
bourers, living — on 
seven or eight shillings a 
week—in hovels where 
““penury and disease 
fed upon the vitals of a 
miserable population, ’’ 
jailed for snaring a hare, 
the workhouse _ their 
only refuge (‘‘and a 
very proper place for 
them; it is heated with 
hot air, and has every 
comfort,” remarks Lord 


Carto 

rtoon ; Marney); the hand- 
John Bull listens scep- loom weavers, ruined 
tically to Disraeli’s by the competition of 


romantic talk about the 
revival of chivalry and 
public spirit among the 
landed aristocracy. 


From Punch, 1845 


the factories, attempt- 
ing to support their 
families on a penny an 
hour; the factory towns, 
whereas men’s labour 
was supplanted by that 


of women and children, the family had almost 
disappeared, half the children died before the 
age of five, and boys and girls preferred to 
leave home rather than support their unem- 
ployed parents; the mining villages, where men, 
women and children worked half-naked under- 
ground for sixteen hours a day, only to be 
robbed of their wages by payment in truck; 
the iron-workers, living in the depths of 
degradation, in dirt, ignorance and drunken- 
ness. But we also see that the working class 
did not accept their degradation without 
resistance. Disraeli depicts their struggle in all 
its stages of development. We see the earliest, 
mere destruction, in the episode of rick-burning 
in the countryside; the elaborate and melo- 
dramatic ritual of the trade unions; the huge 
torchlight meetings of the Chartists on the 
moors, the struggle between physical force and 
moral force, the preparations for armed revolt 
in 1839, the mass strikes of 1842; and finally 


_ the beginning of the union of Socialism and 


the labour movement, personified in the 
Owenite Stephen Morley, the first Socialist in 
English fiction. 

In the 1840’s Chartism aroused in the bour- 
geoisie a panic fear of revolution. It can be 
traced even in Dickens, the petit-bourgeois 
radical, in the picture of mob violence in 
Barnaby Rudge, or the description of the 
Chartists in The Old Curiosity Shop as ‘‘mad- 
dened men, armed with sword and firebrand’’ 
who ‘‘rushed forth on errands of terror and 
destruction, to work no ruin half so surely as 
their own.’’ It is the more to the credit of 
Disraeli, a Tory, that he kept a cool head and 
depicted the Chartists objectively, even sym- 


_ pathetically. The riot which concludes the 


book is shown as the natural product of 
existing conditions, while elsewhere he pays 
tribute to the discipline of the workers during 
the strikes of 1842. The trade unionists, Dandy 
Mick and Devilsdust, are intelligent young men 
eager for the education of which their neglected 
childhood has deprived them. Walter Gerard, 
the physical force Chartist, is the finest char- 
acter in the book; after meeting him, Egremont 
muses, “‘Compared with their converse, the 
tattle of our saloons has in it something humil- 
iating.”’ 

In this objectivity and genuine sympathy with 
the workers lies the strength of the book. Its 
weaknesses arise from the unreality of Disraeli’s 
political theory. ““To acquire, to accumulate, 
to plunder each other by virtue of philosophic 
phrases, to propose a Utopia to consist only 


_ of WEALTH and TOIL’’—such is his analysis 


of the spirit of capitalism. The remedy he finds 
in a regenerated Toryism, based on an acknow- 
ledgment that property has duties as well as 
rights, and led by the monarchy, the Church 
and the aristocracy. Yet his picture of the 
aristocracy certainly does not inspire confidence 
in the possibility or the desirability of such a 
solution. Worse, the unreality of his theories 
infects the novel and distorts the story, the 
characterisation and even the style. His 
“‘feudal socialism’’ is symbolised by the 
marriage of Egremont, the Tory, to Sybil, the 
Chartist, but in order that this can be achieved 
we are dragged through a penny-plain, two- 
pence-coloured plot worthy of Harrison Ains- 
worth. Walter Gerard, Sybil’s father, is the 
rightful owner of the Mowbray estates, and 
alternates Chartist agitation with a hunt for 
the documents which will establish his claim. 


The Plan for Plymouth pat 


by Alan Maitland 


certainly one of the most ambitious of all 
the regional planning schemes, was pro- 
duced in 1943, the joint work of Professor 
Abercrombie and John Paton Watson, the 
City Engineer and Surveyor. It was not until 
recently, however, that any authentic indica- 
tion of its fulfilment was given—when a local 
M.P., on the election of a Labour City Council 
for the first time in the town’s municipal 
history said: ‘‘Our announced policy, the 
adoption of the Plan, subject to modifications, 
will be carried: the ‘in principle’ business will 
now become a thing of the past.”’ 
The most striking feature of this scheme is 
a great wide parkway, which has been driven 
straight across the city, through what is at 
present a heterogeneous tangle of property and 
blitzed areas, from the main Great Western 
station at North Road to the Hoe, in an 
attempt to recapture in modern building the 
wonderful continuity of street scene achieved 
by the builders of Carlton House Terrace and 
the crescents of Bath. This in itself completely 
alters the. face of Plymouth as we know it now 
because the centre of the cown, or what is left 
of it—‘‘congested,’’ as the planners say in 
their Report, “‘ringed with a disorderly 
mixture of all types of building and user, an 
outcome of years of discordant development, ”’ 
is done away with. In planning the central 
area the architects have had a very free hand, 


! \HE PLYMOUTH PLAN, ONE OF THE FIRST AND 


(continued from previous column) 


He is also made a Catholic, in order that he 
may act as the mouthpiece of Disraeli’s 
“*Merrie England’’ sentiments, and can hardly 
knock back a pint without calling it “‘the drink 
of Saxon kings.’’ This is not quite impossible 
—Cobbett and the **Tory Chartists’’ Oastler 
and Stephens cherished similar ideas—but it 
detracts from the truth and credibility of the 
character. Poor Morley, for the purposes of 
the plot, is even more ill-used; would a teetotal, 
vegetarian Owenite editor really indulge in 
blackmail, burglary and attempted murder? 

These weaknesses mar the book, but do not 
destroy its essential truth, its wit and irony, its 
pity and passion. In it Disraeli touched great- 
ness. Perhaps Froude has best summed up his 
strength and weakness: 

It is clear from Sybil that there had been a 
time when he could have taken up as a statesman, 
with all his heart, the cause of labour. He had 
suffered himself in the suffering and demoralisa- 
tion which he had witnessed, and if the ‘* young 
generation’’ to whom he appealed would have 
gone along with him he might have led a nobler 
crusade than Coeur de Lion. But it was not in 
him to tread a thorny road with insufficient 
companionship. He had wished, but had not 
wished sufficiently, to undertake a doubtful 
enterprise. He was contented to leave things as 
he found them; instead of reconstructing society, 
to make himself Prime Minister. 


= 
Sketch for a Community Centre in the 
new Plymouth. Top left: Health Centre. 
Top Centre: Hall and Club Rooms. Right: 
Cinema. Pottom Centre : Baths and Library. 

(from Handbook of the Plymouth Plan, Nesbit,’ 5s.) 
for, apart rom the old churches of St. Andrew’s 
and Charles’, most of the property destroyed 
was ‘‘antiquated without the quality of 
antiquity. ”’ 

The new highway will open up a fine vista 
which at present is denied to the visitor, even 
in the city’s present devastated condition. 
From the brow of the hill at North Road he 
will be able to look straight across to the Hoe 
and the glinting waters of the Sound beyond, 
and make his way there by a direct route, 
which has never been possible before. As yet 
this main axis of the new town has no title, 
although Dr. Andrew Scotland, the city’s 
Director of Education, has suggested in his 
recently published Handbook of the Plymouth 
Plan (Nesbit, 5s.) that it might be called The 
Elizabethan Way—a fine name that seems as 
good as any that it is likely to attain. 

Three special precincts will be arranged in 
the town’s centre grouping together the 
cultural amenities, the shopping centre and the 
civic departments successively. 

The Cultural Precinct contains the present 
Museum and Art Gallery, the Technical 
College, Schools of Art, Commerce and House- 
craft, the political and social institutes, the 
youth organisations, the Health Centre, and a 
group for the use of the B.B.C., at present 
installed in a large house in Mannamead: in 
all, an area of some twenty-eight acres. (This 
will be an immense improvement on conditions 
as they now are, for this city is—culturally 
speaking—starved to death. With nothing 
larger to offer than the Methodist Central Hall, 
orchestral concerts and properly presented plays 
are things almost unknown to the 144,000 souls 
that live here.) 

In addition to this central Cultural Precinct, 
four Community Units are proposed in the 
Handbook (a sketch for one of these appears 
at the top of this page) and, more directly 
related to the people’s daily life, a number of 
Residential or Street Units, to take over 
roughly those social activities which in war- 
time centred round wardens’ posts, civil 
Defence groups and Home Guard posts. As 
a link between these Residential Units and the 
four Community Units, there would be a 
group of Neighbourhood Units. Each *‘would 


‘consist of not less than 6,000 people and not 
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more than 10,000’’ and ‘‘would cover a wide 
variety of interests so that each individual 
would be able to find others with tastes similar 
to his own.’’ Altogether, this part of the plan 
looks like the first serious attempt to give a 
city’s cultural life some sensibly organised basis. 

The Shopping Precinct covers some fifty- 
three acres, twenty-three of which remain for 
actual building when the space for squares, 
car parks and roads has been deducted. 

The Civic Precinct is an extension of the one 
already in existence with St. Andrew’s on the 
east and the main civic buildings grouped about 
an enlarged Westwell Street Gardens. The 
civic group will comprise the Law Courts and 
the Guildhall on the east side, with the Muni- 
cipal Buildings and the Council Chamber 
facing. In their book on the Plan the authors 
deal lightly with the present Guildhall, now in 
ruins, probably in order not to offend the 
susceptibilities of many Plymothians, who 
regard it with something approaching rever- 
ence; to an outsider it’s like the Gothic Revival 
gone mad, with its battlements, crosses, statues, 
overbalanced turrets and all the rest of its 
ridiculous mediaevilism contrasting with the 
refined beauty of St. Andrew’s tower over- 
looking the Square. The idea of replacing it 
with a more dignified and sensible building 
which will act as a foil to Yogge’s lovely old 
tower will not, I imagine, be regretted by the 
more discerning. 

The highway then leads on to an enlarged 
Princess Square and from there reaches to the 
Hoe, where the lofty Naval War Memorial 
forms a fine centrepiece. Although the early 
Victorian work of Foulston in the Square will 
be eliminated, there is compensation in that his 
best-known local work, The Crescent, is to be 
retained in a modified form. The famous Hoe 
itself, of which the planners claim ‘‘there is no 
town in Europe which has a finer or more fully 
used seafront,’’ is to remain much the same as 
it is now, with the addition of an open-air 
auditorium and other features on the west. 
The only objectionable feature, the Pier, was 
obligingly destroyed by the Luftwaffe. 

The rest of this great scheme is divided into 
three quite distinct plans for Old Plymouth and 
the Stonehouse and Devonport districts. The 
historic quarter about the Barbican fortunately 
escaped serious damage in the blitzes and is to 
be altered very little, in order to preserve the 
unique Elizabethan character of quaint, cobbled 
New Street; extensive cleaning-up will still have 
to be done, however, for it also happens to be 
the slum district. The austere and barrack-like 
blocks of flats erected by the Corporation just 
prior to the war are already just about as bad 
as the blighted property nearby. Like the Five 
Towns, Plymouth consists of the fusion of 
three areas—the Borough of Plymouth itself, 
the Borough of Devonport, and Stonehouse, 
an urban district. These were merged in 1913 
as a County Borough, but the old rivalries and 
jealousies still exist and are no doubt the reason 
for the Plan being split up into separate units. 

The local press has given the scheme a good 
deal of attention, and the Western Independent 
in particular has published many fine and 
moving leaders. The Western Morning News 
and its associate the Evening Herald have been 
much less noticeably enthusiastic in support; 
the Herald’s Saturday columnist, ‘‘Citizen’’— 
a journalist who is never over-encouraging at 
any time—almost weekly labours his opinion 
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that the Planis too far-fetched. ‘*War damage 
compensation will be forthcoming,’’ he has 
written, ‘‘but that will not build a new Ply- 
mouth on the Watson-Abercrombie scale. 
The sooner that is realised the sooner we shall 
be reconciled to accepting the lesser practica- 
bilities.’’ These ‘‘lesser practicabilities’’ pre- 
sumably include the rival schemes put forward 
by the Herald from time to time and which less 
harshly clash against the interests of big 
business—the true centre, one suspects, of the 
opposition. 

Perhaps the most striking reaction from the 
people themselves came from the youth of the 
city, who, under the leadership of their active 
Youth Council, indicated their attitude by a 
march through the streets with bands and 
banners. Admittedly this was a ‘‘stunt’’ 
specially arranged for the cameras of the Two 
Cities Film Unit under Jill Craigie which has 
been in the town on location for The Way We 
Live, a film about the Plan; but when the 
‘*march’’ developed far beyond anything the 
film people had expected, into a demonstration 
which halted the traffic for nearly two hours, 
there was no doubting the earnestness of these 
future citizens. The Independent has said of 
them: ‘‘These young people want a greater 
and more generously designed Plymouth. 
They look forward to many decades of life in 
it, and they believe that the Plan can give them 
a better life than their fathers have had; a 
great correspondence from Plymouth men in 
the Forces abroad has shown us how eager 
they are for it.’’ 

And so Plymouth waits for the ultimate 
decisions which will prove if it is to rise from 
its glorious ashes in a way appropriate to its 
greatness, or become a re-creation of its former 
mediocre, unplanned jumble. 


Two Cities 


The March from The Way We Live 


Britain’s Treasures 


2. The Rubens in the 
National Gallery 


by Percy Horton 


HE REOPENING OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
in the summer was an event for everyone 
who loves painting. To those of us who 
know the collection well, it was an exciting 
experience to see some of the familiar pictures 
again—to see them, too, with fresh eyes and 
with appetites sharpened by the long fast of 
the war years. We were fascinated to find our- 
selves making discoveries and revaluations. 
For most artists and students the war-time 
closing of art galleries and museums has meant 
a serious loss of contact with the traditions of 
painting in the past. They have been able to 
consult the great masters only through dim 
reflections in photographs and reproductions. 
Now they can study them again at first hand 
and examination of actual pigment is revealing 
the hopeless inadequacy of even the best repro- 
uuctions. And this brings up one feature of 
the reopening of the National Gallery which 
has not received the notice it deserves. The 
war provided an opportunity for the thorough 
examination and cleaning of some of the 
pictures. Dirt, old varnish, and restorations 
have been removed, and the paintings con- 
cerned can now be seen in a state very close to 
that in which they left the hands of the painters. 
Works like Woman Bathing by Rembrandt, and 
Christ turning out the Money-changers by El 
Greco—to name only two paintings which had 
been darkened by old varnish—have now 
recovered a surprising freshness of colour and 
handling. 


But perhaps the most strikingly successful 
results have been obtained by the cleaning of 
three of the important paintings by Rubens 
which have now returned to Trafalgar Square: 
The Judgement of Paris, The Rape of the Sabines, 
and The Chateau de Steen. The improved 
appearance of these fine works, all of which 
are considered to be entirely by the master’s 
own hand, is a tribute to the skill of the cleaner. 
It is also a triumph for the technique of Rubens, 
whose brushwork has so well survived both 
time and the attentions of man. 


Before the war the colour of these paintings 
was veiled by what is described in the official 
catalogue of the National Gallery as a ‘‘ golden 
tone’’—that ‘‘tone of an old violin’’ which the 
18th century connoisseurs regarded as appro- 
priate in an old master. This much desired 
mellow quality was often produced at that 
period by covering a painting with dark varnish, 
and those paintings by Rubens which escaped 
being drowned in brown sauce, such as the 
small Helen Fourment of the Dulwich Collec- 
tion, were the exceptions. The National 
Gallery pictures have recovered the freshness 
of the Dulwich picture. No longer golden, 
the quality of their colour could now more 
truthfully be described as opalescent. There 
1s now a convincingly authentic surface quality 


in these works. The handling can be read with 
a new clarity and there are only very slight 
traces here and there of over-cleaning. 

The cleaning of paintings is always a debat- 
able matter. There is the difficulty of deciding 
what is, and what is not, original pigment; 
there is the danger of taking off delicate touches 
of colour which give subtlety to the form. 
Some of the old masters finished their paintings 
with layers of transparent colour called glazes 
which are easily removed with the varnish. 
Examples of over-cleaning or ‘‘skinning’’ can 
be seen in more than one well-known art 
collection. 

To-day science comes to the aid of art 
scholarship and helps the cleaner to decide 
how a painting has been built up. It is now 
realised that in the work of a number of old 
masters—and particularly those of the 17th 
century—glazes played little or no_ part. 
Rubens, Rembrandt and Velasquez, for ex- 
ample, painted directly and straightforwardly 
over a well-prepared underpainting. Their 
works can therefore be safely cleaned by a 
man who knows his job. 

When The Judgement of Paris was re-hung 
for the first time since the war, the enhanced 
power of its colour orchestration made it the 
dominating work in a room hung with master- 
Pieces of the first order. Cleaning has com- 
pletely changed its colour and tonality. The 
nude figures of the splendid goddesses are 
no longer golden but have a pearly radiance 
which fully upholds the reputation of Rubens 
as a supreme painter of flesh. The whole 
painting is now higher in key. The blue of the 
sky, and the red of Mercury’s cloak—which 


- are echoed so artfully in another part of the 


picture—are more brilliant, and with the inten- 
sified green of the landscape, contribute to a 
newer and brighter harmony. The relationship 
of Rubens to modern painting, and to Renoir 
in particular, is clearer than ever before. 

The Judgement of Paris has been transferred 
to a room where it competes for attention with 
two equally important masterpieces by Rubens. 
The most direct rival is The Rape of the Sabines 
in which the baroque rhythms of the struggling 
figures are matched by the most sumptuous 
harmony of colour. In the more important 
figures in this work are some of the most 
masterly passages of painting that even Rubens 
achieved. Cleaning has revealed subtle pinks 
and greys and violets in the minor figures in 
the background and touches of delicate silvery 
and golden colour which are a foil for the rich 


’ black, scarlet, gold and green of the foreground 


figures. The painting of the architectural 
setting recalls Veronese and altogether there is 
remarkable evidence of a line of descent from 
Veronese, through Rubens, to Watteau, Dela- 
croix, and Renoir. 

The return of The Chateau de Steen to the 
National Gallery brings back to us one of the 
finest of all landscapes and is a reminder of what 
our own painters, and particularly Constable, 
owe to Rubens. The debt is underlined by the 
rehanging in another room of Constable’s 
Cornfield—a painting which has also had its 
freshness of colour restored by cleaning. In 
The Chateau de Steen there is now a more 
luminous sky and a fresher quality of blue and 
blue-green in the remarkable distance with its 
impressionistic feeling of space and atmosphere. 
The colour of the middle-distance is now more 
subtle and everywhere are the qualities which 


inspired Constable when he saw this work in 
the collection of Sir George Beaumont. There 
is something almost overwhelming in the com- 
prehensive completeness with which Rubens 
has realised the poetry of an autumn evening 
on his country estate near Malines. Every- 
thing contributing to the mood of the landscape 
under a setting sun has been included and 
expressed with an easy assurance. The eye can 
rove over the painting taking in small details 
like the crouching man with the gun, the birds 
on the hedge in the foreground, or the glinting 
of the sun on the window-panes of the painter’s 
house, and at the same time note that these 
details do not take away from the breadth and 
power of the whole. 

Each of these masterpieces is a feast for those 
interested in the handling of oil-colour. Rubens 
obtained his richness and brilliance by playing 


The Judgement of Paris 


his colour over an underpainting so as to get 
the maximum of effect from the oppositions of 
warm and cool colour, and of thick and thin 
pigment. He thus created a harmony of 
oppositions throughout his picture. In some 
places he lets the ground and the underpainting 
do all the work, in others (particularly in the 
shadows) he veils the underpainting with 
scumbles or rubbings of thin colour. While in 
the lights he paints thickly—exploiting all the 
resources of a loaded impasto. And through- 
out the whole ‘‘the ground grins through’’— 
as Sickert used to say—helping to give vibration 
and unity. ; 

It is exhilarating to see once more the 
abundant life and vitality of Rubens. We live 
in a time when artists risk becoming self- 
centred egoists and when much that passes for 
painting is trivial in content and feeble in 
execution. The sane vision of Rubens, his 
complete freedom from morbid introspection 
and his power of accepting the whole of nature 


as his province are a challenge. There is a 
healthy optimism in the sanguine outlook of 
this painter who was so much a man of action 
and of whom Fromentin wrote that “‘he made 
pictures as he might have fought—with a com- 
bination of ardour and sang-froid.’’ 

Small sketches apart, Rubens is not repre- 
sented in the National Gallery by paintings 
which show him in the role of propagandist 
for the counter-reformation, nor is he seen as 
the glorifier of princes. In our large pictures 
he is quite frankly the poet and lover of life 
and nature. In The Judgement of Paris the 
painter is at his happiest—expressing the 
bucolic side of nature through the interpreta- 
tion of a classical theme. Looking at this 
painting one remembers that Rubens liked to 
have the works of Vergil or Lucretius read to 
him as he painted, but we see the classical 


Peter Paul Rubens 


story of Paris and the goddesses re-created on 
the basis of a profound study of real life, and 
against the background of a very real Flemish 
landscape. (How different is this from the 
pseudo-classicism which relies on the imitation 
of classical forms.) 

When Renoir was asked where he had 
learned to paint, he would reply: “‘Au Musée, 
parbleu!’’—referring to the Louvre. Now that 
our “‘Louvre’’ is open again, students can put 
Renoir’s method of self-training to the test. 
Once again they can consider the methods of 
the great masters—including those of Renoir 
himself—with original paintings and not repro- 
ductions before them. And the lay public, 
helped by the judicious cleaning of some of 
the paintings, will be able to cast off precon- 
ceived ideas as to how an old master should 
look. If Sir George Beaumont could have 
seen his Rubens’s landscape as it looks to-day, 
would he have asked Constable: “‘Where will 
you put your brown tree?’’ 
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Composers of Today 
1. John Ireland 


by Scott Goddard 


OHN IRELAND, BORN IN 1879, STANDS MIDWAY 

between his near contemporaries Vaughan 

Williams and Arnold Bax. The three form 
the fundamental bass on which has been built 
the spreading chord of contemporary British 
music, its intervals becoming increasingly 
strange and novel to the ear as the upper 
partials and higher overtones are reached in 
the works of the youngest composers. 

Ireland was a pupil of Stanford; later, he 
himself taught at the Royal College. In that 
way he continued the succession and now his 
pupils are themselves handing it on to those 
they in turn are teaching. In so far as com- 
position can ever be taught, Stanford’s was 
the most expert method in existence here and 
John Ireland is one of the finest products of 
that particular blend of personal precept and 
historical example. 

He came of a well-to-do middle class family, 
of considerable intellectual stature, in Cheshire. 
Like so many young musicians of his time and 
after, he earned his living first as an organist; 
his first compositions of note were chamber 
music interspersed with church services and 
hymn tunes. There will have been a time when 


wn 


THE GIFT OF READING 


This is an appeal to the book- 
lover, the constant reader, to you. 
Your prosaic friends can become 


more interesting, your opinion- 
ated acquaintances more tolerant 
if you can persuade them that to 
tread books is to increase their 
knowledge of life. Give them 
books, talk books. Start with 
books on their own interests and 
work outwards. But you need 
no advice from us, Each person 
presents a special problem, a 
problem which we believe you 
will be glad to make your own. 
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he was within sight of permanent work as an 
organist and choirmaster. Our church music 
would have benefitted, for it was in need just 
at that time of fresh invention and ardour. 
British music as a whole would have lost much, 
had that taken place. 

Brahms was his first great musical influence. 
Years later there came another, this time 
suddenly and with compelling force—Stra- 
vinsky’s Sacre du printemps. In Ireland’s early 
work the sound of Brahms echoes continually. 
That gradually fades as his own personality 
overcomes everything else; until in the First 
Violin Sonata (1909) there is complete eman- 
cipation. By then he was thirty. It had been 
a leisurely maturing. 

Now the works began to appear more fre- 
quently, though never with startling rapidity. 
Ireland has remained an alert rejector, very 
critical of his work. The Channel Islands 
(1912 for the first of many visits) gave him 
fresh inspiration which resulted in the orches- 
tral Forgotten Rite—a new atmosphere in our 
music and an exquisite evocative vision— 
followed by The Island Spell which is one of 
the most translucid and shapely pieces of 
impressionistic pianoforte writing ever pro- 
duced by a composer of our day and country. 
The influence of France is evident; it is the 
writing of a man who knows intimately Ravel’s 
Miroirs and Debussy’s Images. But it is no 
imitation. From then onward there was a fairly 
regular flow of pianoforte music, some of it 
contained in small movements of fine crafts- 
manship such as the London Pieces of 1919, 
some in larger forms like the Sonata (1920) or 
the sombre and restless Ballade (1929). Ire- 
land’s pianoforte music has instances of all 
sides of his creative gift. In it may be found 
both the smooth romanticism and the realism 
which is a later product. 

At the same time as the appearance of the 
first pianoforte works there came the first of 
that noble succession of songs which are Ire- 
land’s most individual, genial and perhaps 
significant contribution to contemporary British 
music. Some of these songs (one recalls of 
course Sea Fever, and there is J have twelve 
oxen and the setting of Rupert Brooke’s 
Spring Sorrow) have so strongly appealed to 
singers and their public, they have been allowed 
to draw attention away from the many fine, 
indeed finer, songs Ireland has written. That 
may be inevitable but it is none the less to be 
regretted. Until we know thoroughly the song 
cycles that begin with Songs of a Wayfarer 
(1912) we shall know only half of Ireland; we 
shall in fact continue to think of him, as many 
still do, as a skilful writer of charming small 
things. But turn to the 1921 cycle, The Land 
of Lost Content and then to the later cycle, 
also Housman poems, of 1926, We’/l to the 
Woods no More. That done, we must go to 
the two Hardy cycles that come between, 
dated 1925 and 1926. With those in our 


memories there remains very little of the idea 
of a charming small thing. ~ Faithfully and 
quite pitilessly the music supports and enhances 
the wistful, nostalgic, astringent quality of the 
poems. There is a sensation of deep pain at 
times. Probably in that is the reason for 
singers’ neglect of these songs. 

In orchestral music there had been gathering 
impetus since the passionate evocation in Mai 
Dun (1921). The Pianoforte Concerto, Ire- 
land’s most popular orchestral work, appeared 
in 1930, the Legend for pianoforte and orchestra 
(too seldom heard) three years later, the gay 
(but grim) London Overture three years after 
that, and in another three the Concertino 
Pastorale for strings, in the slow movement of 
which is the nostalgic atmosphere noticed in 
the Thomas Hardy songs. Finally the choral 
setting of John Addington Symonds’s pro- 
phetic vision of a possible future for mankind, 
These things shall be. This outspoken and 
emotionally moving plea for the stopping of 
the rot is, I imagine, more often performed in 
the North. London hears it comparatively 
rarely; nor is it yet recorded—one of those 
incomprehensible gaps in the record catalogues. 
When it was given in the last Proms season it 
took the roof off. 

These things shall be has in it a note of great 
exaltation that expresses through Ireland’s 
music Symonds’s prophecy, half in hope, 
partly in stern warning—the vision of a pos- 
sible future for mankind grown wise. Moved 
by that message in the poem and by the world’s 
ferment which had already reached such 
powerful expression in the U.S.S.R., Ireland 
created this glowing music for Symonds’s 
ecstatic lines. It remains one of his rare 
excursions into the future. Being a song 
writer, his choice and treatment of words 
suggests that he is by nature conservative; not 
in any way a Conservative, still less a Tory, 
but a man who lets go his hold on the past with 
regret and pain. He is as a man homesick for 
a type of existence in which beauty as he first 
so impressionably caught at it can still flourish. 

As in Hardy’s philosophy, there are here 
elements of despair and fatalism. So, at least, 
Ireland’s melodies with their downward-tend- 
ing phrases and their frequent feminine endings 
seem to convey. And as with Hardy, so with 
him there is continually suggested the idea 
that though these things must be, as indeed in 
our time they so bitterly are, an inescapable 
part of the pattern of our civilisation, never- 
theless humanity by heeding the lessons of its 
past can win through to a fair, calm future in 
which beauty can be created and contemplated. 
For the time being these things are difficult, 
and it is that difficulty the spirit of man now 
struggles with. It causes Ireland, who sees it 
with peculiar clarity, to write the stern, acrid 
music that at moments he produces in such 
works as the Ballade for Piano. It is this sense 
of the past which also produced the urgent 
eloquence of the remarkable Sonata for 
Clarinet and Piano which appeared in 1944. 

Much has been ignored in this short article. 
For Ireland’s work, never easy to describe and 
very deceptive at a first hearing, has technical 
aspects that demand careful study and also it 
touches experience (his and ours) at more points 
than at first seems likely. What is written 
above is meant as an incentive to that kind of 
research which will discover what lies beneath 
the surface of the music. 


Nights Out in Trieste 


by J. Clifford King 


RIESTE LOOKS AUSTRIAN AND SPEAKS ITALIAN 

—which is not surprising since the mari- 

time language of the Hapsburg Empire 
was Italian as was also the official language of 
Dalmatia and Istria. Svevo, paradoxically 
perhaps, Italy’s most considerable contem- 
porary novelist, was born here, lived here and 
died here. Certainly the speaking of Italian is 
not, in itself, a compelling reason for the 
absorption of Trieste in the Italian national 
state: its effect, however, upon cultural realities 
is unquestionable. 

In the Corso and at one end of the Via 
Carducci there are white, modern fascist 
buildings. The architectural feeling, however, 
is that of an Austrian provincial town. The 
water front, the grey stone streets flanking the 
little canal particularly, the Piazza Goldoni, 

_ the Viale xx Settembre crowded and shady with 
its little trees—all this has the slightly nostalgic 
Austrian ‘‘feel’’ about it. 

In these streets the kiosks blossom with the 
weeklies and dailies which are published here. 
There are so very many of them that everyone 
sitting in the cafés seems to be reading a 
different paper. For Trieste, too, like Venice, 
like Naples or Florence, is a centre of one of 
those cultural regions of which the whole of 
Italy seems but a loose amalgamation. 

Nightly Lavoratore contradicts the Voce 
Libera and the Voce Libera contradicts Lavora- 
tore, while I/ Corriere makes admirable efforts 
to print the news and E/ Merlo smiles satirically 
at the pother. It is this latter paper, a kind of 
local Uomo Qualunque, which appeals to the 
unpolitical, the still confused who believe they 
might yet smile a way through their problems. 
The citizens of Trieste like to smile. 

But side-step the nationalisms—inevitable as 


Kert-film 


they are just now—and look at the people who 
are crowding into the auto-tram, at the girls 
with their accordions. In their bright faces the 
spirit of this oddly happy city is reflected. The 
auto-tram goes up into the hills by the steep 
track overlooking the harbour. Up there, 
there is moorland and woods, open country 
and a few Slovene-speaking villages. There is 
music: accordions playing, lads and girls sing- 
ing as they walk the popular songs in the 
Trieste dialect. It is so simple to be happy. 

And thousands of people walking with 
banners through the streets make a brave 
display of unity. It is the October Festival of 
Labour. Heading the procession come two 
files of men carrying the tricolours of Italy and 
Jugo-Slavia upon each of which is emblazoned 
the red star, the flags of the Soviet Union, of 
Britain .and America, ‘‘Slav and _ Italian 
Unity,’’ ‘‘Fraternity,’’ *‘Atlantic Charter,’’ 
‘*The Right to Self-determination’’ say the 
banners. A platoon of partisans passes through 
the cheering crowds. The workers follow with 
their tableaux, men from the shipyards and the 
engineering shops, from the canneries of Istria 
and the mines of Idria; then the Workers’ 
Battalions whose job is reconstruction and who 
have already repaired 238 houses, 32 schools, 
12 bridges, as well as clearing the roads. There 
is a lifting enthusiasm in the air as the great 
procession surges into the park. Girls from 
the Slovene villages are singing. There are two 
orchestras playing. There is dancing. The 
refreshment tents are crowded. 

Semili makes his speech in Italian, Bukovec- 
Vojmir follows speaking Slovene: ‘‘Our unity 
has been bought with the blood shed in the 
struggle against the common enemy and in this 
region can never be destroyed. The union of 


Italians and‘Slavs here is indestructible. You 
—your fraternity—is the guarantee of that. 
You will win through because you are an 
invincible force against which any attempt to 
sow dissension will be vain... .”’ 

In the city the cinemas have opened their 
doors. They are playing billiards in the cafés 
or sitting around reading or talking and-drink- 
ing; they are walking around the little picture 
galleries in the Viale. Or outside, they are 
enjoying an evening stroll under the trees in 
the sunshine. 

There are Swedish films at the cinemas, 
Soviet films, French, English, American and 
even Italian films! The method of the sub- 
title is not employed here. All foreign films 
have been provided with an Italian sound track 
and the dubbing is mostly satisfactorily done. 
The cinema is an international art in Trieste. 
At present Italian films are few. War has 
curtailed production, and films tainted with 
fascist ideology have been withdrawn. 

The Trieste. Philharmonic Orchestra gives 
two weekly concerts in the municipal Opera 
House, the Theatro Verdi. It plays excellently 
under guest conductors programmes which 
include contemporary music—particularly by 
Soviet composers—and draws large and enthu- 
silastic audiences. Various cultural circles with 
political affiliations give concerts too, and 
marionette shows for the children in the parks. 
The Workers’ Theatre is running a play by 
Goldoni. In the ridotto, the small hall of the 
Verdi Theatre, there are chamber music con- 
certs, quartets and recitals of German /ieder. 

An accordion orchestra comes from Belgrade 
under a conductor who is well known locally. 
There is a chorus too and girls in peasant 
costume dancing. It is the popular music of 
Jugo-Slavia which is played, folk songs and 
partisan songs are sung and the dancing is 
almost abandoned: all stamping feet and 
swirling dresses. There is deafening applause 
and the clenched fist salute. Nationalism 
again? But they are happy people. ‘‘You 
must understand,’’ Iam told. ‘‘These people 
are so happy because they are permitted to 
speak their own Slovene language once again.”’ 

The Opera Season opens with a performance 
of Puccini’s Turandot. All seats have been sold 
for a week. The beautiful eighteenth century 
theatre is crowded with chattering people. 
Five tiers of brightly ornate gilt. Then the 
blaze of light dying as the conductor makes 
his entrance, a hush; suddenly-a noise like 
birds’ wings flapping in the roof high above 
the chandelier, then a rain of coloured leafiets, 
red, white and green. Hands are shooting up 
to catch the leaflets. A chanting starts, first 
from a few people only, then spreading, as the 
excitement spreads like fire through the 
theatre. ‘“Long live Italy, long live Italy. . .”’ 
The conductor waits. There are calls for 
Piave, the new Italian anthem, but the orchestra 
is not permitted to play that. The conductor 

-stoops, picks up one of the leaflets, places it 
on the desk before him and flamboyantly flings 
himself into conducting the overture. Musi- 
cally, Turandot is perhaps rather negligible: 
but this is an unstinted production, magnifi- 
cently mounted, a living, gorgeously coloured 
mosaic. 

If you want a variety show, ‘‘Willy’’ has a 
local talent-spotting show at the Fenice from 
time to time. Usually he finds something new. 
The best artistes are chosen according to the 
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An Extravagant Spectacle 


Mr. Pascal’s Caesar and Cleopatra 


by Basil Wright 


ae E FLUNG UP SETS, HIRED PLAYERS BY THE 

hundred, shot miles of film... His 

Babylon astonished the Californian 
skies . . . the film was two years in the making. 
And, against all probabilities, out of all this 
welter, passion, extravagance, footage, there 
issued finally a work of art, a film of unmis- 
takable greatness and originality.’’ Thus Iris 
Barry, writing of Griffith’s production of 
Intolerance, which the New London Film 
Society recently revived. The film was a 
financial failure, and Griffith lost the fortune 
he had made on his first masterpiece, Birth of 
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applause they received when they parade at the 
end of the evening. 

But Angelo Cecchelin at the Filodrammatico, 
a dim little theatre on the edge of the old town, 
is a popular institution. Cecchelin, who the 
Voce dello Studente says should be foreign 
minister one day, is a well-loved local comedian 
whose dialogues with the man he meets in the 
street, although by some standards uninformed, 
are ingenious, very ingenious. Each week what 
a crop of fresh rumours and suggestions he 
has! In this revue, which he writes himself, 
there is also singing and dancing and some 
sketches. It is quite short and shares the 
programme with a film. And the place is 
filled with smoke and laughter and there are 
no windows. There is nothing else quite like 
it, parochial almost, but quite excellent. 

Coming out of the theatre into the narrow 
streets of the old town you can still hear the 
songs of Trieste. From the open doors of the 
taverns you can hear the little orchestras playing 
them wildly; and every now and then, to make 
a change, they will play Bandiera Rossa. It is 
growing late. Above the old town, on the hill 
top, is the little cathedral of San Géiusto. 
Beside it, in the garden of remembrance, among 


sne dark cypresses, stands a huge boulder. In. 


the moonlight you can read the names cut into 
it—Slovene and Italian names—of men of 
Trieste who died fighting in the International 
Brigade in Spain. 
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a Nation; lost, too, to a large degree, his 
independence. 

Both these films were pioneer jobs. Great 
in themselves, they also established the basic 
canons of film art. Seeing them again to-day, 
one realises that very little new in the methods 
of movie expression has been evolved since 
then, though this does not imply that expres- 
sion itself has not developed further. Using 
the basic principles laid down by Griffith, other 
directors have evolved new subtleties and new 
simplicities, so that from time to time—if not 
yet often enough—we are reminded that the 
cinema can be great. 

But was the extravagance of Griffith in 
Intolerance also one of the canons which had 
to be adopted? Maybe we should temper our 
gratitude with a consideration that the lavish- 
ness and lushness which have overlain so many 
films since then are to a certain degree his 
legacy. 

Even so, there is this to consider. In 
Griffith’s great films the reckless spending, and 
the grandiose conceptions which involye a 
shower of money, are on the screen. In a 
Griffith film there are few overheads and, one 
guesses, very moderate salaries. There is the 
result of the spending before your eyes—the 
enormous sets and colossal crowds. More 
than that, they are effectively before you. In 
the milling crowds there is no confusion, but 
an unerring precision of movement. If the 
sets are vast, their vastness is integral to the 
film, and the ant-like humans are placed against 
them in precise and telling perspective. It may, 
you say, be extravagant, but, and it is a big but, 
the money is on the screen. 

The money may be on the screen in Caesar 
and Cleopatra for all I know. But the film 
simply does not give that impression. Magni- 
ficent though Messel’s sets are, and enormous 
the crowds, this film lacks two simple attributes 
which Griffith in his great days never lacked— 
a good story and good direction. Let us see 
why these elementary prerequisites are absent 
from Caesar and Cleopatra. 

First, the story. As an ordinary filmgoer, 
and assuming that like many ordinary filmgoers 
I was not well acquainted with the works of 
Bernard Shaw, I should enquire, as the end 
titles came up, What was the point of Cleopatra 
taking no interest in such a well-moulded, 
upstanding, handsome and highly technicolored 
specimen as Apollodorus. It doesn’t seem 
right, somehow. I should also remain com- 
pletely puzzled about Cleopatra’s exact rela- 
tions with Caesar (even if I did not know what 
really happened); and I should wonder vaguely 
what war exactly Egypt and Rome were mixed 
up in and why. 

Now these dissatisfactions are largely Shaw’s 
fault. The original play is not one of his best. 
It is so entangled with iconoclasms and anach- 
ronisms that humanity has no more than a few 
fleeting entrances and exits. Moreover the 
Story is in essence intimate—indeed, Shaw 
seems at great pains to debunk the spectacular 
approach. 


If therefore it had to be miade into a film— 
instead of an absolute winner like The Devil’s 
Disciple—it could only have been fully effective 
if the translation into screen terms was tactful 
and cautious rather than lavish and spectacular. 
As it is, every incident and every scene is made 
the excuse for a presentation which might well 
be the clue to Shakespeare’s modest little 
sequel to Shaw, but which in this case merely 
stifles Shaw’s skilful verbosity in layers of dust, 
every particle of which is no doubt fourteen 
carat gold, but which remains inevitably dust. 

The amazing thing is that in spite of all this 
the best of Shaw frequently excavates itself 
from its expensive shroud. This is partly 
because the play has been only slightly cut, 
and, where cut, cut well; and partly because 
the acting of Vivien Leigh and Claude Rains is 
extremely competent (the word is advisedly 
used). Miss Leigh is also enchanting to behold, 
and has been clad by Messel with a taste which 
Hollywood couturiers might well emulate. 
The casting of the other parts (and there are 
surprisingly few, come to think of it) is also, 
in most cases admirable. Flora Robson, 
made up to represent a British Columbia totem 
pole, is by times grotesque and frightening, as 
Ftatateeta should be; Cecil Parker, always a 
notable performer, gets away with the idiotic 
part of Britannicus splendidly; and Stewart 
Granger’s Apollodorus is, as I mentioned 
above, resplendent and flashing. There are 
two curious points, however; Shaw’s descrip- 
tion of Lucius Septimius is ‘‘a clean-shaven, 
trim, athlete of about forty, with symmetrical 
features, resolute mouth, and handsome, thin 
Roman nose.’’ Well, maybe the casting 
director was right and Shaw was wrong. The 
other point is the character of Rufio, which 
Basil Sydney plays (very skilfully) with an 
amiability which neither the writing nor some 
of the stage directions seem to indicate. 

Turning, however reluctantly, to the work 
of the director, one cannot but be struck by the 
almost complete absence of the cinematic 
method. The film is unbelievably static, and 
never more so than in the spectacular scenes, 
in which the movement of big crowds is so 
diffused and confused that they might not be 
there at all. The battle scenes are pathetic. 

But even discounting the spectacular side, it 
cannot be said that the more intimate scenes 
are helped by the director. When Mr. Pascal 
made Pygmalion he very sensibly entrusted the 
direction of it to Anthony Asquith, whose sense 
of movement and of the dramatic is unrivalled. 
The result was admirable. In this case Mr. 
Pascal has relied on his own ingenuity and, as 
a-result, we have—at the start of the film—a 
presentation of Caesar’s chat with the Sphinx 
and her protegée which is the epitome 
of dullness. Throughout the film the camera 
angles seem to me to be chosen with little eye 
for good composition in the dramatic sense of 
motion picture making. The only exceptions 
I recollect are the Pharos sequence, and the 
Supper party on. the roof at sunset. In both 
these, it may be noted, the colour is particularly 
good—the Pharos, with its shades of grey and 
blue, and the supper party all aglow with 
vermillion and saffron. These sequences are 
indeed the really notable points of the film. 

In general, Caesar and Cleopatra as a film 
leaves an impression of even greater shapeless- 
ness and inconclusiveness than Caesar and 
Cleopatra as a play. But, whereas as a play it 


is presented to a limited and to some extent 
specialised audience, it must, as a film, be 
palatable to the public at large. 

Mr. Pascal may be right in not caring two 


hoots for what the critics say, and in any case ~ 


it is too early to see what the public’s verdict 
will be. But one fact remains; the public’s 
verdict has to be such that the film makes its 
production cost, which, we are proudly in- 
formed, was one million, three hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling. Always subject to 
correction from the economists of Wardour 
Street, I suggest that it is most unlikely that 
even at inflated prices, Caesar and Cleopatra 
will take more than £300,000 at the U.K. box 
office. What it will take in the U.S.A. remains 
to be seen. It is said that competent American 
judges regard the film as a saleable commodity 
in the U.S.A. It certainly has the advantage 
of two stars well known to the U.S. movie 
public. I suppose that if Mr. Rank’s distribu- 
tion arrangements are all they should be 
Caesar and Cleopatra might take another half 
million out of that vast country. Which 
leaves the odd half-million to be recouped from 

~ the rest of the world. Oh well, you never know. 
But it’s a pity we’ll have to wait so long before 
we know whether the money is coming back 
or not. 

What in any case seems certain is, that what 
is on the screen, for all the big sets and grand 
costumes and crowds, does not represent a 
necessary expenditure of such a vast sum. 
Griffith’s Babylonian towers and crowds did 
give you your money on the screen. It is most 
questionable whether Caesar and Cleopatra 
does. I believe it could have been equally well 

' made, better made, indeed, for half the price. 
In support of which statement I cite Henry V 
and heaven knows that cost plenty. But it 
was, in the final result, a cracking good film, 
whereas Caesar and Cleopatra is on the whole 
yet another warning to that old dame Cinema 
never to take her corsets off. 


Gramophone Records 
by Thomas Russell 


HAVE NEVER UNDERSTOOD WHY, WHEN 

J. B. Priestley put up his successful resistance 

to the imposition of purchase tax on books, 
no musician of similar eminence made a stand 
to protect gramophone records. The cultural 
importance of music needs no longer to be 
argued, and it is a curious anomaly which 
offers the poorest literary effusion to the public 
tax free, while the greatest musical productions 
are placed out of bounds by the same tax. 
Perhaps this is no more than a reflection of the 
predominance of a long literary tradition in a 
country which was for so long without music. 

Be that as it may, the present musical renais- 
sance in Great Britain demands more enlight- 
ened consideration. It is undeniable that in 
this renaissance (the word is no exaggeration) 
wireless and the gramophone have played a 
large part. The B.B.C. was fortunate in being 
placed beyond a purely commercial control in 
its early days, and the music it offers can be 
enjoyed for a nominal fee. Gramophone com- 
panies, like book publishers, have remained 
commercial. But, strange though it may seem, 
these companies have done everything possible 
to avoid any basic increase in the retail cost 
of records, in spite of soaring production costs. 
Book publishers have been less loyal. 

Our new musical life is supported by a high 
proportion of young people, to whom music 
meant but little a few years ago. To the 
neophyte, the surest approach to an intimate 
knowledge of the greatest works is the gramo- 
phone record. I am not overlooking the 
supreme importance of concerts, for no repro- 
duction will ever fully replace the live perfor- 
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mance, but the ability to play a work over and 
over, to discuss it with friends, and to ponder 
over various interpretations, is invaluable. 
How many young enthusiasts can acquire 
anything like a library of gramophone records 
at their present price, inflated by purchase tax? 


_ One certain effect of the tax is to put a strong 
‘bias against the recording of modern music. 
If your purse is limited, you will naturally buy 
the records of a work which you are sure of 
enjoying, perhaps for years, until, indeed, they 
are so worn that you have to apologise to your 
friends for certain blemishes. Thus the record- 
ing of modern music is prejudiced, and we are 
faced with a situation where the British Council, 
concerned with our prestige abroad, has to 
subsidise the production of British works, like 
the Dream of Gerontius, Holst’s Planets, a Bax 
symphony, and so on. If such records were 
left untaxed, the sales alone would justify the 
production. 

The question of our foreign prestige is of no 
little importance. All Europe has heard that 
our music is alive again, and there is consider- 
able curiosity about our new activities, as I 
have been able to discover during the last few 
months. It is generally felt that, with our 
orchestras and our group of young composers, 
we have something to offer, something which 
will help to replace what has been lost in the 
European catastrophe. And this is true. But 
how are we to bring our talents to light? 

Broadcasting is still too unsure a medium, 
even if it fairly reflected all that is going on, 
for while the reception of a speech may be 
adequate, a musical programme too often 
suffers badly from interference. And while 
visits by living musicians may represent the 
ideal method, these can only cover asmall 
field. No doubt, the recent exchange between 
the L.P.O. and the Conservatoire Orchestra of 
Paris was admirable, especially as the L.P.O. 
played the Peter Grimes Interludes and William 
Walton’s Symphony, but how limited this must 
remain, especially when no Government Depart- 
ment shows financial interest in such enterprises. 

Gramophone records are then our only 
steady musical ambassadors. Every assistance 
should be given to orchestras, artists and 
gramophone companies to present British music 
at its best to the world, not in limited editions, 
subsidised by the British Council, but in the 
large numbers made possible by a wide home 
consumption, unhampered by purchase tax. 
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Fishing by Night at Antibes (1939) 


CCASIONALLY AN EXHIBITION OF PICTURES 

seems to surpass the expectations of its 

organisers and to stir up something latent 
in the imagination of a very much wider public 
than that which usually frequents picture 
galleries. Of such a kind were the first Post- 
Impressionist exhibition in London in 1911 and 
the Surrealist exhibition of 1936. For both 
presented something that had not yet been fully 
expressed, and both provoked a sometimes 
violent reaction amongst those who came to 
see them. They appear now as landmarks in 
the cultural history of this country. 

It may well be that the current exhibition of 
Picasso and Matisse at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (which will visit Glasgow and Man- 
chester in February and March) will come to be 
seen in the same light. In this case, however, 
both painters are over 60 and their work has 
been known for a long time. Matisse, in fact, 
is 76, and the exhibition is retrospective of his 
whole life. We are able to judge his achieve- 
ment more objectively. Let us admit that his 
weaknesses are to-day very obvious—a certain 
floridity, a lack of organisation, and an absence 
of sustained feeling. His is a world of exquisite 
moments to be lingered on, from a vanished 
world of sophisticated Riviera luxury. He 
tantalizes us with his surface charm; he beguiles 
us with his luscious colour. Yet, perhaps as a 
result of the disturbing times in which we live, 
it is no longer possible to be satisfied so com- 
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Picasso and Matisse 


by Julian Trevelyan 


pletely with what he gives us. 

It was indeed, perhaps, a mistake to include 
Matisse in an exhibition in which Picasso’s 
latest group of canvases, all painted since 1939, 
were shown for the first time in England. For 
whereas Matisse is concerned with the surface 
of life, Picasso digs deep, deeper in fact than 
anyone else alive to-day. His pictures come at 
us with the full force of night vision; they are 
dreams, dreamt and painted at a white heat 
during the long night of Nazi occupation. 
They share with the atom bomb the honour of 
being amongst the most disturbing manifesta- 
tions of our age. They seem, indeed, to sum 
up all his experience. For he is to-day enjoying 
a sort of prolonged Indian summer. Since 
Guernica he has made no spectacular stylistic 
advances, but seems rather to be recapitulating 
and synthesising his life’s work. Here and 
there we find an allusion to some distant period 
of his past, a classical profile or a palette 
reminiscent of his cubist period, but for the 
most part his preoccupation is not with manner. 
or style, but with the burning intensity of his 
vision. 

As a silent witness to the fury and impatience 
with which he pursues this vision, large trickles 
and drips of superfluous paint across the middle 
of his designs seem to challenge those of his 
innumerable imitators, for whom surface 
texture and cuisine are ultimate ends in them- 
selves. To Picasso they can never be. He is 


Picasso 


at all times painting a picture of something 
with all his conviction, whether it be a woman, 
a plate of apples or a view of Paris. In the 
process he will often wilfully break up and pulp 
his subject, but this is done so that the various’ 
separate parts may all partake equally of the 
organic life of the picture. Thus it is that 
every form in a picture by Picasso, even the 
chairs and tables, seem alive and active to 
almost the same degree. 

Let us for a minute examine the picture: 
illustrated above of fishing by night on the’ 
Mediterranean, a sport that is pursued by 
dazzling the fish with acetylene flares and 
spearing them with a sort of giant toasting-fork.. 
In the welter of conflicting forms we can soon 
pick out the youths in the boat leaning over 
the water, one in the act of spearing a sort of 
Picassoid flat-fish. Two girls on the quay are 
looking on, one sucking an ice-cream on a 
bicycle (a typical Picasso touch). Crabs are 
seen lurking in the bottom left hand corner 
which seem to have suggested the shapes of the 
lights that illuminate the southern night. In 
this way an ambiguity is established by which 
the picture is enriched in a literary sense. 
Notice the stonework of the quay, wilfully 
distorted and twisted so as to avoid the rigidity 
that would otherwise fight a quite unnecessary 
battle with the amorphous fluid forms of the 
rest of the picture. It is a picture of night and 
deep water. The colours are black, greys, 


‘ 


violet, green, and acid yellow, a family whose 
associations are mysterious. The effect of the 
whole is intensified by the symbolism latent in 
the subject—the fisher (here, the painter) 
fishing in the deep waters of the unconscious. 


Many of the other pictures in the show are 
of figures, painted almost entirely in greys, and 
constructed with the help of the most breath- 
taking distortions. Yet the faith and intensity 
with which each distortion is pursued to its 
logical conclusion, is so convincing that one is 
inclined to ask oneself if after all on the human 
face both eyes are not, in fact, to be found on 
the same side of the nose. There is an air of 
menacing tragedy about many of these figures, 
as if the German occupation under which they 
were painted were oppressing the painter’s 
mind. Each figure is contained in a prison-like 
room—the vitality of form breaking itself 
against the implaccable walls. The slight 
variations of grey, from warm to cold, are 
enough to set up articulated colour vibrations 
which are more powerful than all the dazzling 
contrasts of Matisse on the other side of the 
room. , 


At the moment Picasso is apparently working 
on a gigantic picture, The Charnel House, on 
the same scale as Guernica, this time a monu- 
ment to the folly and sadism of concentration 
camps. For Picasso is pre-eminently a 
humanist, and his work is at all times sensitive 
to the stresses and disasters suffered by his 
fellow human beings. 


Yet the great question remains whether or 
not Picasso’s is a language which has to be 
learnt before it can be appreciated and under- 
stood. As a painter I have never had to learn 
this language; it has seemed the natural idiom 
of our time, and the plethora of imitators that 
have always surrounded him would seem to 
suggest that to painters, at least, his language 
is fairly universal. Yet the fact remains that 
at exhibitions of his work, an outraged public 
is always ready to demonstrate its horror at 
his seemingly deliberate destruction of all 
aesthetic standards. They feel that he shakes 
the pillars of the carefully built palace of Taste. 
And, in fact, they are to some extent right. 
Picasso is a destroyer, a destroyer of outgrown 
aesthetic concepts, and of over-precious stan- 
dards of taste. The torn newspaper and the 
rusty iron bedstead have been the materials 
with which he has created works of art. And 
yet to him, I suspect, the term ‘‘work of art’’ 
is beside the point. His pictures are more the 
vehicles by which he transmits an emotion, 
they are there to provoke a reaction. If they 
succeed that is to their credit. And in most 
cases the reaction, as we know, is quite over- 
whelming; no one can be indifferent to his 
challenge. 


Taste, the selection of good and bad, beauti- 
ful and ugly, may one day come to be regarded 
as a refinement of the over-civilised. Simpler 
people measure their reaction in terms of 
boredom or—what? Some excitement, perhaps, 
that may lead to derision, anger, ecstasy, or 
jitterbugging. ‘‘ How frightful! How ghastly!”” 
they exclaim indignantly in front of Picasso’s 
Guernica. And in fact they have hit on the 
right words. Guernica is a frightful picture. 
The horror that moved Picasso to paint it has, 
despite the unfamiliarity of the idiom, been 
somehow transmitted and objectified. 


filles 


The Press and 
Picasso 


T WAS IN JULY 1937 THAT HITLER SAID AT 
the opening of the famous Exhibition of 
Degenerate Art in Munich: **Cubism, 

Dadaism, Futurism, Impressionism and the 
rest have nothing in common with our German 
people. For all these notions are neither old, 
nor are they modern; they are simply the 
artificial stammeriag of people whom God has 
denied the boon of geauine artistic talent and 
given instead the gift of prating and deception.”’ 
Myself, I can find no difference between this 
statement and those that have been made about 
the Picasso-Matisse Exhibition in large sections 
of the popular Press. 

Shortly after the opening the Daily Mail 
reproduced one of Picasso’s paintings side by 
side with one of the ‘‘doodles’’ Goering has 
been scribbling at Nuremburg: the caption 
beneath read, ‘‘Which is Art?’’ Later, the 
Evening Standard, in its feature ‘‘The Loa- 
doner’s Diary’’ attacked the British Council, 
claiming its sponsorship of the exhibition as 
typical of the way in which the Council wastes 
public money. And now that the Tate has 
sponsored the Paul Klee exhibition, the same 
kind of attack is being made on it by others. 

I may be wrong in thinking that the Mail, 
the Standard and their company would con- 
sider Charles Dickens a suitable spokesman 
for their famous “‘man in the street.”” At any 
rate, it is worth noting that he once wrote of 
the Pre-Raphaelites (of whom Holman Hunt, 
whose grand-daughter has been making such 
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a fuss, was one) that ‘‘We should be certain 
of the Plague, among many other advantages, 
if this Brotherhood were properly encouraged. ’’ 

In fact, alone amongst the popular dailies, 
the News Chronicle has shown a real sense of 
the Press’s responsibility and, along with much 
else about the exhibition, has rightly pointed 
out that every important advance in the world 
of art has been heralded with fanfares of abuse. 

Seeing, perhaps, the crudity of the general 
method of attack, Maurice Collis in Time and 
Tide tried another when he wrote: ‘‘He 
(Picasso) conceived it to be his mission to 
destroy the picture as knowa before his time 
. . . Only in our time . . . could an artist, and 
a great artist, have conceived such a demented 
ambition. ‘There shall be no more pictures. 
I shall be the last artist... . Come, all together, 
and we shall easily complete the extermina- 
tion’.’’ Picasso, then, is great but he is 
demented. The language in which Mr. Collis 
writes is intentionally that of pogroms and 
nazis (his point is that Picasso is part nazi); 
but perhaps he has forgotten that the argument, 
too, is that of Alfred Roseaburg—‘‘The 
greatest intellectuals and artists of the demo- 
cracies can only destroy themselves and every- 
thing around them.’’ To which Herr Bernhard 
Rust, Reichminister for Culture and Education, 


in his Education and Instruction added: ‘‘No 


individual must think himself more brilliant 
than his fellows. We must have no intellectuals. 
Each mind is of equal importance, each is to 
be part of the great State Conscience.’’ Is 
this the way we are asked to follow? 


A.R. 
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Films 


I KNOW WHERE I’M GOING. Archers. 
BRIEF ENCOUNTER. Cine] Guild. 


PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX. 
Ealing Studios. 


WICKED LADY. Gainsborough. 


THE RAKE’S PROGRESS. Individual 
Pictures. 


Reviewed by John Mortimer 


T IS GENERALLY ADMITTED THAT THE CHARAC- 

ter of the British cinema has been largely 

formed by the influence of the docvuentary. 
During the war the documentaries were pre- 
sented, for the first time, with a great and 
human theme. The feature companies learnt 
and, with professional actors and writers, 
polished the documentary methods. But now 
the simple, heroic theme has been withdrawn. 
Art, like the soldier, is being demobilised and 
has to return to the intricacies of private life. 

At the same time the documentaries are 
returning to their old limitations. Short films 
on signal boxes for furtive showing in parish 
halls seem to be once more the extent of their 
ambitions. The features are unrivalled in their 
field. 

They have a lot of work to do. They have 
to dam some of those millions M.Ps have been 
watching so nervously leak away across the 
Atlantic. Moreover they have to build up an 
English tradition in the cinema which the 
world will accept as naturally as it accepts the 
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American. On the whole the directors of this 
month’s British pictures do very well. Those 
do best who have not entirely forgotten the 
documentary lessons of realism and restraint. 

Michael Powell is, of course, one of these. 
Yet to me he has some of the documentary 
failings as well. He relies too much on the 
scenery to help out a story which is less a story 
than an excuse. In A Canterbury Tale a lovely 
Kentish documentary was used to cover a silly 
and neurotic parable. Now, in I Know Where 
I’m Going we are in the Western Isles and the 
heroine is a girl on the way to marry a rich 
husband. She is delayed by a storm and, over- 
come by the local feeling, chooses iastead the 
poor, but genuinely lairdish Mr. Roger Livesy. 
I didn’t believe in her because I didn’t believe 
that any girl tough enough to consider marriage 
with the naiddle-aged president of a chemical 
combine would be softened by any amount of 
scenery or the sight of Mr. Graham Moffat 
swinging a Hogarthian leg at a Highland fling. 
Messrs. Powell and Pressburger should employ 
awriter. At the moment their cinema technique 
is top heavy. 

A fine pride is, however, distilled by a falcon, 
a golden eagle and Miss Pamela Brown. This 
actress has a quality not found among the 
general run of mousy debutantes who festoon 
the British screen. In her dignity there is 
something almost reminiscent of the great 
Garbo herself. 

Brief Encounter is also, in one very good 
sense of the word, a documentary. Mr. Coward 
being painstakingly naval, or even more pain- 
stakingly of the people, gave me moments of 
acute embarrassment. Perhaps it is because 
he so thoroughly knows his subject that his 
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latest film avoids such moments. A woman in 
all senses, nice, but not unbearably, goes shop- 
ping in a neighbouring town every Thursday. 
Her life emerges with great clarity, the pleasures 
of ‘‘Boots’’ lending library, the coffee in the 
Kadena, the provincial cinema with its lantern 
slide advertisements, the dreary station buffet 
where she has a cup of tea before going home 
to her husband, their two children and the 
Times crossword puzzle. Everything in her 
existence seems so beautifully planned, her 
pleasures and duties so evenly balanced ‘until— 
you’ve guessed it—on one of her Thursdays 
she meets alover. The situation is trite enough; 
but not the realism with which it is worked out. 
We really suffer with her the string of petty lies 
and humiliations which culminate in a sicken- 
ing moment in the station buffet when it is 
possible, just possible, that she will commit 
suicide. It is part of the honesty of the script 
that she should not have the courage. 

Not only the perfect acting of Miss Celia 
Johnson but several points of David Lean’s 
direction make this film a ray of hope. One is 
the camera tilt when, during the chatter of a 
silly acquaintance, the idea of suicide enters 
the heroine’s head, more horrifying and effec- 
tive, to my mind, than Duvivier’s use of the 
same trick in the Carnet du Bal. Another is 
the set-up when she returns home after the 
first chance meeting with her lover. The walls 
and staircase of the house seem to be closing 
in on her and in the foreground, solid, per- 
manent and dignified, is her husband’s hat. 
The film is full of such moments when clever- 
ness of script, acting and direction are all 
working together and to the same end. And © 
such combinations are rarer than they sound, 
even in the best regulated pictures. 

Recipe for fashionable entertainment in an 
atomic age. Victorian costumes; Victorian 
songs; a heavy Victorian father; a juicy Vic- 
torian murder. All these flung hastily together 
make Pink String and Sealing Wax slightly 
indigestible. The story is laid in Brighton in 
the 80’s and tells how the son of a highly 
respectable chemist gets involved with the 
hostess of a low pub in which undesirable 
characters buy double whiskies for twopence, 
thereby causing the audience to titter enviously. 
It is a pity that. most of this film had to be shot 
in the studio, for much of the real charm and 
character of Brighton is missed, a section of 
the Cornish coast is even introduced just below 
the promenade. 

The acting is not a great deal stronger than 
the topography. Apart from Miss Catherine 
Lacey, who scores as a very refined lady with 
a taste for gin and Guinness, the cast rather 
make one think of a charade done by a lot of 
jolly young people who got the whole idea from 
the Player’s Theatre. 

The Wicked Lady is another period piece. 
This time it is the Restoration—a Restoration 
seen through Forever Amber-coloured spec- 
tacles. Margaret Lockwood is the lady who 
relieves the tedium of her married life in the 
country with outbursts of adultery, slow poison- 
ing and robbery with violence. It is reported 
that at the premiére a great deal of the dialogue 
was, for the benefit of Queen Mary, rendered 
inaudible. To visit it is to learn to envy the 
privileges of royalty. 

Finally another first-rate British picture, The 
Rake’s Progress. Puritan Hogarth despised 
his rake; but Byron and the romantic revival 


made rakishness poetic and.now who could 
despise charming Mr. Rex Harrison, playboy 
of the thirties? We follow his affaires and 
debts with delight and, we must admit it, envy. 
To be so witty in disaster, so debonair in 
success, is it not worth the death in battle to 
which every rake is doomed in order that he 
may finally redeem himself? I think everyone 
will enjoy this film, the dialogue is brilliant and 
the acting a delight; but I think the producers 
have taken it a little seriously. They felt the 
need to explain their rake’s behaviour by the 
social conditions of the time, and made Mr. 
Harrison take to a career of pleasure because 
he was so disappointed at finding coffee being 
burnt in Brazil. I don’t think that is quite 
valid. I think there will always be rakes, how- 
ever well we plan our economy. The rake bears 
the burden of all our wishful sinning. Like the 
scapegoat he is an eternal figure. 

This rake has one stable affection—for his 
father, and a most delicate and moving sym- 
pathy is suggested by Rex Harrison and Godfrey 
Tearle. To film-goers sated with the relations 
between the sexes this most human relationship 
will be a relief. Altogether this is a film which 
thoroughly deserves its ‘‘A’’ certificate. 

That makes two and a half good British films 
this month, which isn’t bad going by anyone’s 
standards. 


WE OF THE WEST RIDING (British 
Council) 


Reviewed by Arthur Martin 


HE DISTINCTION BETWEEN FILMS MADE FOR 
home and overseas consumption was made 
in a recent review of Our Country. The 

British Council film, We of the West Riding, 
is a very good example of a film made with a 
view first to foreign audiences. Only twenty 
minutes in duration, it sets out to tell the story 
of the West Riding in simple terms which will 
be understood by people who have never been 
to Yorkshire nor yet to Britain. 

The film begins with a typical smoky West 
Riding industrial town, set between the hills, 
dour, solid. A dog cocks its leg against a 

‘lamppost and trots down the deserted street. 

A convoy of lorries streaks through the shadow 

of the blackened terraces. On an ungracious 

hill, bathed with weak sunlight, in one of an 
undistinguished row of cottages lives the 

Sykes family. ; 

Ma Sykes is engaged in the battle against 
soot, for ever washing and scrubbing; and when 
they’re shorthanded at the Mill, she goes to 
work there. The life of the family centres 
round the mill. They all work there, father, 
uncle, sons and daughters. To Bill Sykes when 
he was a boy, the mill making textiles for all 
over the world was mysterious and romantic; 
but the town itself was harsh and dreary. 

When Bill grew up, however, he joined a 
cycling club. They went all over the West 
Riding, got to know and love the dark moors 
and the springs tumbling down the hillsides, 
swelling into streams and rivers, the sheep 


cropping the fough grass of the hills and the 
sweet pasture of the dales. They came to 
understand why and how from early times the 
West Riding was wool country, and the drift 
from the countryside into the growing towns 
with the coming of the steam age and power- 
driven machines. 

The Sykes family are mill-folk; but life isn’t 
all work. Dad races pigeons, two sons are 
football fans, a daughter plays in amateur 
theatricals, uncle’s in the brass band and the 
whole family turns out for Handel’s Messiah. 

It will be seen from this crude summary that 
the approach is very different from other British 
Council ‘‘sales’’ pictures. The assumption on 
the part of the film makers is that the audience 
will know that British woollen textiles are good, 
and may perhaps be wearing them. It sets out 
to show the sort of people who make these 
textiles, the sort of lives they lead and the 
qualities they possess. The script, written by 
Phyllis Bentley, conveys a wide range of infor- 
mation within the framework of a single family 
and there is no feeling of strain in the wedding 
of story and information. There are no actors; 
all the characters are real Yorkshire people, 
beautifully directed by Ken Annakin and 
photographed by Peter Hennessy. It is really 
genuine documentation of everyday life; and 
though it is made primarily for abroad, it will 
be of very wide interest to theatrical and non- 
theatrical audiences in this country. 

It is very seldom that one feels that a docu- 
mentary film should be longer. But the only 
criticism I have of this film, apart from one 
flaw caused by compulsory cutting of the pic- 
ture, is that we saw nothing of the social organi- 
sation of the town, its shopping centre, the 
co-op., the trade union movement which plays 
such a wide part in their lives, the town hall, 
and the religious life. But these are largely 
omissions due to the length allowed for the film. 

Films of this sort are not only very useful 
indeed for the British Council but also for the 
Ministry of Education. During the war, 
emphasis naturally passed from straight docu- 
mentary, recording facts and giving informa- 
tion, to activist documentary designed to induce 
people to do things or to submit to restrictions. 
Now we are making peace, there is room also 
for general information. I hope that We of 
the West Riding will be only the first of a series 
of ‘‘community’’ documents on how the 
people who do the jobs live. A dozen subjects 
immediately come to mind,which would interest 
the British Council for the indirect extension 
of our export trade. 


Records 


H-M.V. C3471-3477. Purcett: Dido and 
Aeneas. The Philharmonia String Orchestra 
with Chorus (Complete Recording). 


Reviewed by H. G. Sear 


HE POETRY THAT NAHUM TATE WROTE FOR 
Dido and Aeneas may be shoddy but the 
emotional situations he contrived were 

enough to start the highest imaginative flights 

in the mind of Purcell. In this opera there are 
several conventions of the period, witches, echo 
music, a ground bass, and, since the work was 
intended for a school for young gentlewomen, 
this was as well. For it was practicable opera 
and the girls were expected to perform it. So 
we must visualise a group of working musicians, 
probably a bit seedy, a string quartet in fact, 
approaching Mr. Josias Priest’s School at 

Chelsey, where young Mr. Purcell was to direct 

the show and body forth the continuo part at 

the harpsichord. 

This wouldn’t be mentioned here but for the 
eminently practical nature of the occasion. 
These records make one realise how adequate 
to greatness such an accompaniment may be; 
the realisation is important in an age of huge 
orchestras. And credit must go first to 
Constant Lambert’s direction, for he wins 
from the Philharmonia String Orchestra a 
passionate sense of their share in this opera; 
and next, to Boris Ord at the harpsichord, for 
he reminds us of the shortcomings of the piano 
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when combined with strings. The piano can- 
not roar and rumble half so dramatically as the 
more ancient instrument. But Mr. Ord doesn’t 
improvise, as Purcell did, because Prof. E. J. 
Dent (whose version of Dido this is) wrote out 
the part and very aptly too. From the chorus, 
too, Mr. Lambert gets good, robust, alert, and, 
in the Witches’ Chorus, even sinister, singing. 

Incidentally, Nahum Tate’s Ho, ho, ho! is 
changed to Ha, ha, ha! which is much more 
easily sung and nastier (I expect a witches’ 
chorus was quite a joke in the poet ’s time). 

If the principals are given a looser rein there 
is still evidence of the conductor’s vision and 
authority. He is behind them all the time, 
arousing their mettle, displaying their mettle. 
Joan Hammond is Dido; Dido in love, a queen, 
a proud woman, passionate, greatest of all in 
death. In her final duet with Aeneas she is 
the master spirit; her scorn and pride are really 
terrible. Poor Aeneas is a flaccid lover and 
this Dennis Noble makes clear. What is to be 
done with a deserter whose chief thought is to 
pacify (Tate’s word) the outraged queen? But 
perhaps a gentlewomen’s school is no place 
for a too-resolute male. Finally, from Miss 
Hammond we have lovely, pathetic singing in 
one of the grandest of English songs, When I 
am Laid in Earth. 

The Sorceress is Edith Coates, ably seconded 
by Edna Hobson as First Witch. The curious 
changes in Miss Coates’s voice lend characte~ 
to the Sorceress, though were the word Hate 
stressed a little more it would approach the 
comic. As the Warning Spirit who bears the 
charge of the Sorceress to Aeneas, Sylvia 
Patriss gets a great deal out of a small part. 

Purcell makes great play of words like Shake, 
Languish, Storm, Fall, but always in the interest 
of expression. His dramatic method is too 
simple and direct for coloratura passages. He 
is an economic composer. The concentration 
of his music is wonderful. Every phrase will 
bear the closest study and the gramophone 
record is an excellent medium for study. As 
for these records, I cannot fault them either as 
to process or spirit. But then, they were spon- 
sored by the British Council and they are to 
represent British music abroad. There is a 
moral in this and one not hard to seek. 
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Current Productions 
Reviewed by Eric Crozier 


EMBASSY Skipper Next to God by Jan de 
Hartog 


HIS IS A MORALITY PLAY, CENTRING ON THE 

obstinate, hard-headed Dutch captain of 

a tramp steamer, a convert to the Christian 
faith, who will not budge from the simple hard 
truths he finds in his Bible. Horrified by the 
current degradation of European Jews, he crams 
his ship full of refugees, and brings them across 
the Atlantic. At Montevideo they are refused 
entry. The Dutch Consul warns him that no 
country in the Americas will have them. 


The Skipper cannot swallow the idea of drag- 
ging his cargo back to imprisonment and 
torture. Against advice, commonsense and 
personal advantage, he cruises up the North 
American coast, shadowed by naval boats and 
*planes, making desperate shots at landing his 
passengers, but always defeated by coastguard 
patrols. Failure after failure sends a wave of 
suicides through the refugees. Frustration 
breeds hatred for the Jews and for himself 
among his crew. 


Knowing that his officers think him insane, 
and cursed by the Jewish leader for prolonging _ 
the misery of his people, the Skipper still pins 
his faith in God against a seemingly almighty 
Caesar. Finally, he takes his ship into an area 
where the American battle-fleet is at annual 
manoeuvres and scuttles her, in order that the 
Navy will have to pick up his cargo of outcasts. 


The play was written in 1943 in Occupied 
Holland, and was performéd by the author and 
his fellows of an Underground Theatre in 
dangerous and miserable conditions. These 
circumstances have no bearing on the quality 
of the play itself, but they must be considered 
before judging the author by this work. He 
is a man and_a playwright of calibre, with a 
positive conception of the theatre’s function, 
which he defined in a first-night speech as 
““guardian of the nation’s conscience.’’ This 
starts so many hares in so many different 
directions that it will be better to delay discus- 
sion of the point until a later issue, when 
another of his plays will have been staged at 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 


At the Embassy, the author himself plays the 
Skipper—young, dogged, desperately sincere, 
and with great authority except in certain 
important and over-noisy climaxes. He is 
poorly served by some of the cast around him, 
and by an unimaginative production, which 
never contrives to suggest a factor essential to 
the drama—the prolonged and nerve-racking 
discomfort of a tramp steamer packed with 
refugees like a cattle-boat. 


WHITEHALL Worm’s Eye View by R. D. 
Delderfield. 


NOTHER OF THOSE HEARTY, UNASSUMING, 
slap-me-on-the-back, old cock! romps 
aiming at the lowest common multiple of 
British audience—guaranteed West End-proof, 


tour-proof, rep-proof and ultimately amateur- 
proof. This time it’s the R.A.F. in a Lan- 
cashife billet, with the usual variations on a 
_ termagant landlady, her downtrodden husband, 
a wide-eyed pretty daughter, and the trolloping 
maid. Mr. Ronald Shiner gives an energetic 
and funny performance as a Cockney aircrafts- 
man with a private line in black markets. But 
even he can’t take the curse off one of the 
dreariest little romantic sub-plots that ever 
maundered its way through an evening. The 
Embassy audience lapped it all up in good 
humour, and the play has now followed Miss 
Phyllis Dixey into the Whitehall Theatre. 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH Spring, 1600, 
by Emlyn Williams 

AKE A MESS, RIOT OR GAGGLE OF PLAYERS, 

camp them down as one large family in 

the bedroom of their actor-manager, set 
them card-playing, ruff-twiddling, hosen-darn- 
ing, part-conning, shoppe-talkyinge and empty- 
inge an occasional potte of sloppes through the 
casement: stiffen well with Elizabethan bon- 
bons (Burbage! Will Kemp! Edward Alleyn! 
Willie Shakspere of Strattford!): dispose the 
whole with nostalgic prophecies of Hogarth’s 
**Players in a Barn’’: lace well with madrigals 
before, tu-whit tu-whoo’s betwixt, and tirri- 
lilli-lees beyond: prolong to two and three- 
quarter acts before dragging in the Virgin 
Queen (in person) to a sibilant hiss of 
**Gloriana’s!’’—and just where do you get to? 
Spring, 1600? Summer, 1600? Autumn, 1600? 
—Anywhere, 1600? Frankly, you don’t. 


Nor does Mr. Emlyn Williams, who should 
have weighed his purposes more seriously 
before tackling this ‘final version’’ of a play 
Originally produced eleven years ago. Then it 
was praised by an outstanding critic as ‘‘choice 
entertainment for the fastidious’’: now facility 
seems to have the upper hand over the play- 
wright’s integrity. Any play about a great 
man risks prostituting its hero to the material 
conventions of the theatre. It needs a Shaw 
to mould those conventions to the imaginative 
truth of his subject. 


Is it straining at a gnat to demand a truthful 
play where the intention was nothing but 
entertainment? [ don’t think so. Mr. 
Williams’s knowledge, theatre-sense and skill 
carry their own responsibility with them, and 
should be better occupied than in mashing the 
-Elizabethans into a sugary spoonfed mess. 
His popular fantasia on the life of Richard 
Burbage is all the more misleading for the 
patches of veracious detail carefully sewn 
among the texture of fiction. 


The large number of characters have hardly 
enough smack of humanity to stand considera- 
tion. Miss Jessica Spencer, a newcomer, 
deserves praise for the fine sincerity of her girl 
turned boy-player: she is a promising actress. 
As Burbage, Mr. Andrew Cruikshank is ill- 
suited. He needs better material for his talents, 


Some New War 
Novels 


FIDELITY? by Kenneth Hemingway. Quality 
Press, 8s. 6d. 


DESERT EPISODE by Capt. G. C. Greenfield. 
Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 


LOWER DECK by Lieut. John Davies. Mac- 
millan, 7s. 6d. 


DEAD GROUND by Howard Clewes. Bodley 
Head, 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by John Sommerfield 


OR ALL KINDS OF REASONS NOVELS ABOUT 

war by people who have taken a combatant 

role tend not to be by established authors. 
So that these new war novels have a special 
interest, quite apart from their subject matter, 
as samples of the work of new and young 
writers. 


The four reviewed here are, I think, fair 
specimens. One is R.A.F., one Navy, and two 
Army. Two of them are the prizewinners in 
Macmillan’s competition for Service writers. 
All are by young men who had not published 
anything before the war, who have spent 
important and formative years of their lives in 
the Forces, cut off from normal living and 
normal interests, in a world whose values are 
based on a different kind of human relationship 
from that of the civilian world. 


Fidelity? is R.A.F., from the officer angle, 
about a fighter pilot in Britain and the desert. 
Technically it is the least competent of these 
four books, written rather carelessly, and at 
times pretentiously, as if the author could not 
decide whether to be literary or colloquial. 
The dialogue is impersonal, in the sense that 
you can’t tell who is talking by the way in 
which they talk—this, of course, is a weakness 
of far more experienced writers, and can in 
part be excused on the grounds that the con- 
versation of most fighter pilots has a stereo- 
typed style of its own. But not only is there no 
individuality in the way these people talk, they. 
have no existence apart from what is explicitly 
set down about them. 


The book, does, however, attempt to cover 
a wider field of experience than the others, 
being concerned with the conflict between the 
values and standards of conduct of a man’s 
civilian life and those that he acquires in the 
Service, the quality of whose comradeship is 
contrasted with that of the normal world. This 
conflict is expressed in terms of the hero’s 
relationship with his wife and a girl with whom 
he has an affair whilst he is overseas. (Hence 
Fidelity? though the purpose of the question 
mark is obscure.) 


Less ambitious, more restricted in subject 
matter, is Desert Episode which records in a 
competent but colourless manner the story of 
an infantry battalion before, during, and after 
an attack during the first night of the battle of 
El Alamein. It is about men isolated by the 
desert and by war, living through danger and 
the monotonous hardships of heat, sand, flies, 
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bully beef, discomfort. All this is put down 
carefully, factually, without imagination. You 
know that it is perfectly true, that the writer has 
experienced what he has written about and that 
he has not attempted to falsify that experience in 
any way. But the story never really comes to 
life, a defect that can lie either in the quality 
of the writer’s feeling or in his inability to cap- 
ture his feeling in words. And, when it comes 
to the description of people, this under-writing 
results in the delineation of a number of colour- 
less individuals in whom it is hard to take 
much interest. 

The publisher’s blurb speaks of these people 
as being ‘‘complete in a masculine companion- 
ship.’’ Their prototypes may have been, but 
the characters in the book have only a shadowy 
existence. Most realistic are the professional 
soldiers, for whose description this chilly, 
efficient manner of writing is adequate. But 
even the most highly conditioned regular soldier 
has, beneath his Sandhurst or barrack square 
mask, a private life of his own, a ‘‘real’’ self 
of some sort, and to this self Desert Episode 
gives no clue. 

This book, too, is from the officers’ view, 
which sees the great mass of people in the army 
as beings possessing an inferior degree of 
reality; this isn’t conscious snobbery, of course, 
but it is a great handicap to someone who wish- 
es to describe the ‘‘masculine companionship”’ 
of soldiers in action. The difficulty of writing 
about a group of men living through common 
experiences of great intensity, while disregarding 
any part of their lives lying outside the field of 
experience described, has not been overcome 
in this book. 

Lower Deck is a good example of how the 
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limitations inherent in this form can be turned 
to good account. The story is of the six men 
who form a gun Crew in a destroyer during a 
few days of action in the Mediterranean. It 
describes only what these chaps saw and felt 
and tasted and smelt and said (and how well 
the dialogue is written, too) during that time. 
Nothing is mentioned about their backgrounds, 
their homes, families, or anything that hap- 
pened to them before the book begins. But 
these people are alive, interesting and dis- 
tinct, 

Lower Deck certainly isn’t a major war novel; 
it is little more than first rate reportage, but its 
unpretentiousness and warmth of human 
feeling make you remember it when you have 
forgotten far more ambitious works. Here you 
can really feel that comradeship which the 
other two books only describe. And you 
remember the irrepressible humour of conver- 
sations, the laconic wit wrung from tired men 
in action, the crowded mess decks, the exhaus- 
tion of endless aerial attacks, and, above all, 
the outsider, who has never experienced it, can 
feel that special kind of friendship that comes 
into being between men who are part of a small 
operational unit, always together, separate from 
the rest of the world and completely dependent 
upon one another. 

It is this sharing of experience by men stewed 
together in the enforced intimacy and hardships 
of desert, camps and ships, that emerges as a 
common and positive factor in these three 
books. Noticeable also in the two Macmillan 
prizewinning novels is a high degree of com- 
petence in the handling of words; there is 
nothing amateurish in the writing of either of 
them, and they don’t read like first novels. 
The reason for this is, I think, something in- 
herent in the majority of novels by service 
people, the fact that, having been wrenched 
from the realm of living in which they have 
grown up and developed, the writers’ aware- 
ness of the new surroundings into which they 
have been thrust is far more acute than it 
would be of normal environments. The un- 
familiarity and violence of these new experiences 
make it easier for them to observe their 
surroundings without the blur of custom and 
the distorting mists of social prejudice; as 
writers they become more concerned with the 
accuracy of what they describe (for fear that it 
should be misunderstood by readers to whom 
it is totally unfamiliar) than with the satisfac- 
tion of preconceived notions or “‘fine writing.’’ 

The gift of being able to see things and people 
as a stranger is essential for any novelist. 
These writers perhaps would not have produced 
novels if it had not been for the war, which has 
helped them to acquire this gift. 

However, I doubt if any of them are what 
may be called ‘‘natural novelists.’’ None of 
these books has those qualities of imagination 
and the sense of form that can perceive the 
truth of human relationships and produce a 
work of art from what has been seen. 

The fourth book, Dead Ground, does possess 
these qualities. It is in altogether a different 
category from the others. The style is far more 
than competent, though it still has uncertainties 
(overtones of Virginia Woolf are a little too 
plainly noticeable in places), but it is written 
with a sense of the use of words as things in 
themselves. 

Dead Ground is about the war, about soldiers, 
about military stupidity, about the impact of 


the war and the army and military stupidity: 
upon the people of a little fishing town where 
soldiers are stationed. It has the bleak feeling 
of the winter after Dunkirk, the feeling of 
frustration that corroded the lives of men in 
uniform then, all the feeling of the war at that 
time is implicit—but it isn’t primarily a war 
novel at all. It is a story about people, about 
the value and decency and virtue of people and 
how kind and decent individuals who are: 
neither strong nor efficient but simply good 
human beings, are preyed upon and caused to 
suffer by the arrogant, the stupid and the self 
important who have been invested with power 
by the machinery of the war and who use that 
power the way they do, not because of the war: 
but because of the sort of people they are. 
Personifying the men with power, the ‘‘they’” 
is an adjutant, a regular soldier, unintelligent, 
unimaginative, who tries to hide from the: 
realisation of his own weakness and impotence: 
with orders, formulas and decisive actions. 
The weakness of his victims is of a different 
order from his; for them there is hope, for him 
none; he exemplifies the human material of 
fascism and his opponents the men who have 
to defeat it. But these characters are not 
‘*symbolic figures’? or anything like that. 
They are real people, whose actual lives and 
dispositions cause them to act the parts they do.. 
I believe that this writer really is a novelist: 
by nature, whose work is not largely the result 
of the impact of war and army life upon a 
sensitive and intelligent person but is the: 
product of a naturally creative mind. The: 
pleasure of reading his ‘book is not only on 
account of what it contains, but what it’ 


promises. 
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Queer Creatures Not Unreal 


IT MAY NEVER HAPPEN by V. S. Pritchett. 
Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d. 

CURIOUS RELATIONS by William Darfey, 
edited by William Plomer, Cape, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Arthur Calder- Marshall 


PT ‘HE SUBJECT MATTER OF V. S. PRITCHETT’S 
Sle: stories is very diverse; the reminis- 

cesces of childhood and adolescence, a 
sailor bounded by ‘‘orders’’ and ‘‘tempta- 
tion,’’ an unfrocked priest buried in a crypt 
during a blitz. And yet a Pritchett story is as 
unmistakable as a D. H. Lawrence, a Maugham 
or a Tchekhoy. 

Reading this last collection, of which, with 
one exception The Ape, all the stories are good, 
and The Sailor a little masterpiece, I have 
been trying to think what is the essence of 
Pritchettry, what the common factor of all 
these different stories is. 

I believe the clue lies in a phrase which occurs 
at the ending of the story Aunt Gertrude, ‘‘the 
unexplainable coming and going of woe in the 
world.’’ Not only woe, but the whole of life, 
is an unexplainable coming and going to the 
lost people of the Pritchett world. To V.S.P. 
himself, as opposed to his characters, it is as 
good an explanation as any that life is unex- 
plainable; and yet there is something humorous 
and ironic in it, “‘like a man drowning and 
screaming for help in two feet of water and 
wondering why the crowd is laughing.’’ Certain 
confident characters appear, Mr. Timberlake 
of the Church of the Last Purification, Mr. 


_ Pollfax the garrulous dentist, and the Reverend 


Frank Lewis, the Man of God. But they 
appear only to reveal themselves when fear or 
anxiety cracks the mask of certainty and bares 
the true face of the soul, frightened, doubting, 
Self-deceiving, the small boy whistling in the 


_ dark. 


Pritchett’s creatures are the types natural for 
Studies in this manner, the small business man, 
the bankrupt,the old couple clinging to the talis- 
man of property as a safeguard against air raids, 
the fat drunks living on capital. They are beauti- 
fully observed, with a delicate irony and unsen- 
timental pathos. And yet in a book of short 
stories, I find them vaguely unsatisfying. The 
characters and their milieux are fresh, but the 
vision is rather stale. The acceptance of 
‘*unexplainable coming and going’’ conceals 
an intellectual laziness, the refusal to tackle 


_ what is the central problem of a writer’s work, 


the meaning of life. In this search, even the 
most trivial thing may become significant, 
while in its rejection the most significant may 
become trivial. 

During the thirties, this exploration of small 
futilities dating in modern literature from 
Tchekhovy still had a significance, because of 
the prevalent frustration. But to-day, after six 
years of austere war and at the beginning of 
an austere peace, the spirit of our people has 
changed. It is less doubting, turned more 
confidently outwards against the surrounding 
problems, no longer wanders lost in a world 
of unexplainable coming and going. And so 
the Pritchett world contains none of the excite- 
ment of fresh discovery; its pleasure lies in the 
contemplation of the recent past, a past which, 
in these rapidly moving times, will soon be 
almost as remote as the world of Mr. Pooter, 
or Mr. Polly. 


HE LATE WILLIAM DARFEY WAS ENGAGED 
ie to the time of his death with an account 

of his relations, 'the Darfeys and the 
Montfaucons, which was intended at the same 
time to be a collection of familiar anecdotes, 
in the embroidered telling of which the author 
was a master and by implication a commentary 
on the way theireconomic and social security was 
eaten away by the neuroses it produced. His 
sense of humour was so extravagant that while 
the serious purpose remains, it is a hidden centre 
like the speck of dust which forms the pivot 
of a pearl. 

The defects of the book, as Plomer says, are 
obvious. But its merits are those all too rare 
in our time, a robust humour that has kinship 
with Fielding and the Gogol of Dead Souls, 
the sophistication of Firbank without his 
febrile salaciousness. There are a dozen pas- 
sages in the book which it is impossible to read 
without bursting out into the loud unsocial 
laughter which arouses that feeling of envious 
irritation in all who overhear. 

My favourites are the stories of the cook 
who, accepted on perfect references but without 
an interview, arrived dressed only in her hat 
and boots, and who in the same attire walked 
straight through the dining room during a 
dinner party, out through the French windows 
and into the lily pond; and of Darfey’s father’s 
first wife who, after thirty years of contemp- 
tuous neglect owing to her unprecedented 
fatness, arrived in Tangier to find herself the 
rage of the Barbary Coast. But close runners- 
up are Aunt Chrissie who, condemned to man- 
lessness, became convinced she was a bicycle, 
and Lord Portmeirion who, appearing on a 
temperance platform to speak on the horrors 
of drink while himself in an advanced state of 
intoxication, made more converts to the blue 
ribbon than any previous speaker. 

If you feel as I do that the most important 
books to possess are those which make you 
laugh, you should try to get as many copies of 
this book as possible, because the impulse to 
lend it to your friends is irresistible and it is 
unlikely that they will return it, except under 
threat of prosecution. 
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Reviewed by Bernard Denvir 
CCASIONAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE WAR 
years have been conducive to the belief 
that adversity may be good for the pub- 

lisher’s soul. It is a belief which is further 

strengthened by the first four volumes of the 

Faber Gallery, whose production, format and 

typography are all that the most exacting could 

demand, and each has a minimum of ten 
colour plates. 
Colour reproductions are of course at best 

a weak reflection of the real thing, but they are 

separated by a deep gulf of reality from their 

humbler reproductive brethren. More people 
know paintings by their monochrome versions 
than know them as they really are, and a further 
world of sensation and experience still lies 
untapped within the confines of the spectrum. 

In that fact lies the value of the Faber Gallery 

and it is a value which would excuse any other 


inadequacy. An approximation to the vision 
of the artist’s eye is worth almost any amount 
of critical and appreciative writing. Colour 
demands to be seen and heard; you cannot 
disregard it or shun its reality, and the shock 
which it creates comes very near to the whole 
essence of all art. 

The choice of titles for the first four is a fair 
representation of the whole series. Music in 
Painting is so generalised that it is intended 
presumably to be a ‘*popular’’ number; Degas 
appeals to the budding intellectual, Blake to 
the blossomed one, whilst Florentine Painters 
appeals at once to the scholarly sub-stratum 
and the Ruskinian. For an interesting com- 
mentary on the validity of colour processes, 
those who can should compare the ‘‘ Miss Lola 
au Cirque Fernando’’ in the Degas volume 
with the plate of the same painting in the latest 
edition of Wilenski’s Modern French Painters 
and with the actual canvas in the Tate. 
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TARANTELL by Joshua James. John Lane, by 
THE JOURNEY AND THE DREAM 6s. 
Hugh Popham. John Lane, 6s.: THE LAMP 
AND THE VEIL byVernonWatkins. Faber, 6s.; 
THE CLOTH OF FLESH by Sean Jennett. 
Faber, 6s.; SIGNATURES OF ALL THINGS 
by Leslie Daiken. Clock House Press, 5s; THE 
SONG OF THE COLD by Edith Sitwell. 
Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 
Reviewed by Christopher Lee 

HERE IS NOW A BIT MORE PAPER, BUT NOT 

much; and publishers are being more 

generous with verse. John Lane, especially, 
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are going ahead with little known writers. 
Judging by results, however, such publishers 
will need time and much more paper before 
they deliver the goods: there could scarcely be 
a more depressing collection than these books, 
and the other worse ones that have come in 
with them. It isn’t merely that of the moderns 
Edith Sitwell alone gets anywhere; what is 
worse is that one finds so little promise, except 
in Sean Jennett or—for a moment—in Daiken. 
The more one listens the flatter, and more 
echoing, it all sounds: so many obvious weak- 
nesses, such slight achievement more than 
cancelled. Versifying, poetising, writing bad 
Yeats and excusing it by dragging him in as 
the speaker . . . ‘*Truth must cut harder than 
the diamond,’’ says Watkins, with little truth 
in his hand and no diamond-edge. He can 
compose in a larger way than some; but it 
comes to little. 

Jennett has something: yet this, on balance, 
seems little more than a good level in second- 
hand art: 

Where still the burden of engines nagged in 
the brass 
Bowl of night, and the stiff white search- 
lights stalked 
is something; but haven’t we met it before? 
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The Tongues of Dust, concluding a cycle, is a 
very good poem spoiled by its repetition of 
the dusty answer. Mahoney, Rust Covers the 
Bayonet, Andromeda, From Hands Accustomed 
and The Wind are good, yet they often seem to 
miss the point, or at least a good deal of the 
point, of this world of war; My Subtle and 
Proclamant Song is still too purely personal; 
only in Five Fingers do we find a social under- 
standing: 
these my five fingers 

mark me man, give me this special plea 

that of their skilful and accustomed use 

myself with others might have hammered out 

the world we wanted— 
Of course poetry must be personal, and highly 
personal art can speak to and for the multi- 
tude; but poetry that makes the war its theme 
must have some grasp of what it’s all about. 

Daiken has less taste. He publishes poems 
that Jennett would certainly have suppressed. 
But at moments he gets farther, breaking 
through the competence by virtue of his 
sharper impact, his precision. And then he 
swamps this in echoes, imitations, inferior 
wrapping. 

Wherever the younger poets are, then, they 
are not here, not yet. Edith Sitwell stands out 
a mile. One might quarrel, again, with her 
because she hugs certain colours, symbols, 
phrases overmuch, because her philosophy too 
seems so incomplete—can there ever have been 
a society more tenacious of its illusions than 
ours to-day?—but her poetry compels and to 
a large extent satisfies. It is an experience, not 
an echo: it has shape and growth and its 
rhythms establish that confidence which good 
art creates. Inevitably, it is the jacket of one 
of the other books that claims ‘‘virtuosity’’ 
and ‘‘a mastery in the prolonged develop- 
ment’’; but on the whole it is in this volume 
that they are found. Not everyone can accept 
her Christianity, even when half-transformed 
into a fertility cult and redeemed by such 
triumphant pagan force; but she understands 
the ultimate cold within the heart of man, and 
the chaos where there is no depth, there is no 
height; the war-time world of the eyeless hope 
and handless fear. 

Yet she is neither defeatist nor solitary; 
aware of the life around her, of the children 
restless like the small spring shadows, and of 

Man, that complex multiplicity 
of air and water, plant and animal, 
hard diamond, infinite sun— 
and man, too, caught in social inequality and 
frustration. 

Sometimes we may want a little less myth, 
however well applied, and a little more sense 
of history, in which our poets are singularly 
deficient, but the range and power of this book 
stand out: religious, scientific, anthropological 
ideas take share within a large and mature 
comprehension. Here, in part, is the answer 
to Eliot’s Quartets: the fire of the heart and the 
fire of the mind together. If only Edith Sitwell 
could stumble onto the high excitemen tof the 
dialectics of man and of nature! 

Her quality brings into question the poet’s 
attitude, not only to experience, but also to art. 
Here is a large vocabulary exactly applied, a 
freedom of the word gained by long submission 
to it, a variety and complexity of rhythm not 
learned overnight. Aid she respects her 
images: treats them as if they matter, builds 
them up coherently without forever slipping 


into others so that none, in the end, has any 
force; uses rhyme, moreover, as if she means 
it and does excellently—when she likes—with- 
out it; has firm, flexible, lucid words and 
controlled cadences : 
I cast the grandeur of Death away 
and homeward came to the small things of love, the 
building of the hearth, the kneading of 
daily bread, 
the cries of birth, and all the weight of light 
shaping our bodies and our souls. 
Came home to youth, and the noise of summer 
growing in the veins,, 
and to old age, a serene afternoon, 
an element beyond time, or a new climate. 


If only we could have a new poetic climate! 
Science still opens worlds of wonder: dissolving 
and re-emerging images, threaded and counter- 
pointed rhythms of dialectic; contemporary 
experience has shown once more the miraculous. 
flowering, under stress, of ordinary men and 
women; the world is moving, with a thousand 
bright opportunities, and even its darkness can 
nourish strong-rooted, powerful growth. Yet 
each poet sits alone, rehashing the poetry that. 
he has inherited to make his solitary supper. 
If what we need is being written, it isn’t getting 
published: publication is so much at the mercy 
of an anaemic, nostalgic or reactionary taste. 
And don’t the poets themselves neglect the 
long mastery of their craft and dissipate their 
power? 


Russia’s Favourite 
Playwright 
EASY MONEY and Two Other Plays by © 


Alexander Ostrovsky; translated by David 
Magarshak. Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Joseph Macleod 

STROVSKY IS QUITE THE MOST POPULAR 

Russian author on the Soviet stage to-day. 

Play after play is given not only in the 
central and provincial theatres, but in trans- 
lation in almost every nationality. Apart from 
some isolated performances of The Storm (which 
also had a British radio version, much cut, 
broadcast some years back), Professor Pinto’s 
translation of The Forest (done at Nottingham 
by an amateur group), and a short season of 
Ostrovsky recently at a small London theatre, 
his work is absurdly unknown, like that of 
Gorky, in this country. It is therefore a great 
service that Mr. Magarshak has done in provid- 
ing English readers and play-goers with three 
of his works, that are well known in Russia. 

Ostrovsky ’s themes group themselves roughly 
in this way: historical plays (rather uneven in 
quality, and often melodramatic), plays about 
merchant life (much the biggest group), plays 
about popular life, plays about the minor 
officials in the Tsar’s service, and plays about 
smart society. The three chosen by Mr. 
Magarshak have been placed in the last group, 
but they overlap also into the second: They ~ 
appeared in 1868, 1870 and 1875, and are 
therefore products of Ostrovsky’s maturity, for 
he wrote a play every year from 1850 till he 
died in 1886. 

These three plays are realistic in the sense 
that they show the lives of the middle-class as 
Ostrovsky saw them, not altering facts to suit 
theories of morality or politics. Mr. Magarshak 
rightly points out in his introduction, that 
villains do not get converted, nor does virtue 


miraculously 
triumph over vice, 
as it did in most 
of the plays of 
Ostrovsky’s con- 
temporaries. They 
are, in fact, studies 
of Russian life at 
the time he lived. 
Here I would join 
issue with Mr. 
Magarshak when he 
says: ‘The plays in 
this volume belong 
to that period of 
r Ostrovsky’s life 
when his art emerg- 
ed from the narrow 
confines of the 
merchant caste and 
when he turned to 
the production of 
masterpieces with a 
universal appeal.’’ 
In Easy Money 
the impact of the 
merchant Vasilkov, 
devoted though he 
necessarily is to pro- 
fit making, and enter- 
ing society largely for that purpose, with all the 
rough characteristics of his class, comes like a 
breath of honesty and broad purpose among 
the stuffy, self-seeking intrigues of society. 
Indeed the whole plot of the play depends on 
the attempted leg-pulling by the young rips, 
who say that both he and his bride are ex- 
tremely well off, which in fact he turns to good 
account. And in Wolves and Sheep the com- 
mercial outlook dominates almost everybody. 
They are most crisp and accurate pictures 
of Russian middle-class life at the time when 
the merchants were entering that life. 

Indeed, perhaps Mr. Magarshak’s deter- 
mination to generalise the characters in his 
translations has led him to another fault. 
There never was a dramatist who depended so 
greatly on speech for the delineation of char- 
acter. That indeed was Ostrovsky’s contribu- 
tion as a pioneer of realistic drama. He 
listened to people in real life, and set their 
speech habits down on paper, speaking them 
aloud to himself as he did so. He is even 
described as listening to first nights of his plays 
from the passage behind his box, so that he 
could hear without seeing. Because of this each 
_ of his characters in the course of his develop- 
ment as a playwright comes to have his or her 
own peculiar speech habit. Mr. Magarshak 
makes many attempts to render this in English 
by phrases like ‘‘Old man!’’ when the Russian 
must obviously have it so; but he does not seem 
to be continuously aware of it in the deeper 
way. The merchant Vasilkov, for example, 
does not speak so as to show the roughness of 
his background, to which the other characters 
refer. The countrymen in Wolves and Sheep 
speak a kind of stage country-English, which 
derives from nowhere in particular, and 
weakens the realistic effect. 

Nor has Mr. Magarshak altogether solved 
the problem of period speech. The people of 
Ostrovsky have a certain relation to the people 
of our own countries in the mid-nineteenth 
century. A perfect translation would reproduce 
their speech in terms of Victorian Britain. Mr. 


Magarshak has set himself the task of rendering 
his text in stage (ie. speakable) terms; and 
certainly his is not a ‘‘literary’’ translation. 
He has wisely re-written, rather than translated 
literally. Unfortunately his knowledge of 
English idiom is larger than his knowledge of 
its history; and we are confronted sometimes 
with juxtapositions of present-day and period 
slang. 

_ Nevertheless, these things can be set right 
in production. The translations live in their 
own right, and are actable. 

One can only echo the sentiments of a 
certain Soviet reviewer of this book: ‘‘It will 
be our hope that this talented author-translator 
in future undertakings will try the quality of 
his skill both on other Ostrovsky works and 
on the Russian Classics.’’ It is indeed high 
time that we had a complete edition of Ostrov- 
sky (and of Gorky) in English, before American 
translators, whose standard is not so high, 
steal the market. 


American Folk Poetry 


CORN ON THE COB. Popular and Tradi- 
tional Poetry of the U.S.A. Selected and with an 
Introduction by A. L. Lloyd. Fore Publications, 
3s. 6d. 


Reviewed by A. L. Morton 


COLLECTION OF ENGLISH TRADITIONAL 
poetry would be pretty much a work of 
piety, a memorial to a murdered culture. 

Six generations of capitalism have just about 
finished the job, and if we do find, here and 
there in odd corners, a few old men who know 
the old songs, and, rarer still, the right way of 
singing them, they are no more than curious 
survivals. The most we can hope, I think, is 
that enough may be remembered to take its 
place in the future synthesis of the new culture 
of a socialist society. 

The U.S.A., however, as this excellent little 
book is enough to prove, is a very different 
matter. Not only is American capitalism 
newer, but it has had more to destroy and 
greater obstacles have had to be overcome 
before its destructiveness could have full scope. 
We sometimes think of American civilisation 
as being the last word in standardisation, in 
which everything, including culture, comes out 
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of a can. In this view there is a certain truth, 
but it is one of the paradoxes of America that 
alongside this standardisation there is a vast, 
turbulent and so far irreducible welter out of 
which new forms of life are constantly emerging. 

Consequently, the popular culture of which 
the poems, or more strictly the songs, since 
they are all intended to be sung rather than 
read, in this collection are a sample, has so far 
resisted the disintegrating influence of Holly- 
wood, Tin Pan Alley and other agencies of 
commercialism. 

Three main strands, distinct but constantly 
inter-penetrating, can be seen in American folk 
poetry. There is the old heritage from Britain, 
love songs, ballads and laments brought over 
by the early settlers and preserved especially 
in the southern mountain States. This tradition 
is now in decay but it has added to the common 
pool an element of pure poetry, of clear, con- 
templative music which can re-emerge superbly 
into the common stream as in the prison song, 
Down in the Valley. 

Next comes the negro contribution, religious 
songs, work songs, blues, songs of protest. 
Here there is less verbal poetry but an extra- 
ordinary unity of word and music and an 
unbounded passion for liberty. The negro 
contributes primarily a rhythmic integrity 
which can weld the loosest collection of lines 
into a living whole. 

And finally there is the American Frontier 
where all the diverse streams meet and mingle. 
The fierce and restless life of the Frontier 
created a vast space where more primitive social 
relations could exist in the very path of expand- 
ing capitalism, and every section of the people 
of the Frontier had its own characteristic 
poetry. The cowboys, the railwaymen, the 
shantymen, the construction gangs, the bums, 
all made their contribution and are represented 
here. Much of their poetry is rough and crude, 
but it has, as Lloyd says: ‘‘a queer recklessness, 
a muscular liveliness, a nervous haste, that 
some have come to regard as the distinctive 
American trait.”’ 

I should have liked to quote from these songs, 
but that would take too much space. But the 
selection of the forty-odd poems has been so 
well made and the versions are so uniformly 
excellent that short as the book is, it does 
succeed in giving a really satisfying sample of 
the immense richness and variety of the popular 
poetry of the U.S.A. 
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FAR EAST FORCES’ WRITINGS 


HAVE BEEN WORKING ON A SERIES OF ANTH- 

ologies of stories, poems, extracts from 

letters, etc., from servicemen stationed in 
the Far East. Two of these books have been 
completed—the publication has been held up 
owing to the paper shortage and other pub- 
lishing difficulties. If any readers have been 
in contact with servicemen out there, during 
or after the war, I should still be glad to receive 
contributions. Original letters may be sent (I 
would return them if required), but I would 


prefer to have only relevant extracts. I should 
also like material from repat. servicemen. 

The main purpose of the anthologies now is 
to interest British readers in the people of 
South-East Asia and their future. Service 
writing, therefore, that has an angle on the 
many manifestations of friendship with the 
people of these countries which have taken 
place during the war would be most valuable. 
But our general aim is to associate the war 
with the political developments afte1 it, so that 
writing which was a product of the war and 
shows an insight into the political and social 
results of it (both in the Services and in con- 
nection with the local populations), as well as 
travel notes and descriptive sketches, is wanted. 
42, Elm Park Gardens, A. J. Alexander. 

London, S.W.10 
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SOVIET CRITICS ON SOVIET POETRY 


WO ARTICLES DEALING WITH SOVIET POETRY 

in the November Our Time might be sup- 

plemented by the following authentic 
6é en.’’ 

"a his review of The Collected Prose Works 
of Boris Pasternak, Rayner Heppenstall com- 
ments: ‘‘The tendency abroad for many years 
has been to acclaim him (Pasternak) as the one 
true poet of post-revolutionary Russia, and 
then, more often than not, to add: ‘And look 
how they treat him’ (just how ‘they’ have 
treated him I have not yet succeeded in finding 
out). Certainly Pasternak is out of step with 
the main trends in Russian literature to-day.” 

A writer in the Soviet literary monthly 
Znamya, of April 1945, has characterised the 
attitude of Soviet critics towards Pasternak 
very clearly: 

“Art is many-sided, and both Mayakovsky 
with his voluntary participation in the world’s 
social destiny and Pasternak with his thrush- 
like flute are necessary to it... We have 
long since grown out of our swaddling clothes, 
and the soldier who hurls his hand-grenade at 
a German strongpoint knows and feels the need 
for songs and lyric poems that spiritualise our 
love of clouds or maple-trees just as strongly 
as the learned bookworm who has spent half 
his life in a library. The reader accepts Paster- 
nak’s poetry as a song of love, masterfully 
rendered, to nature and his native home, and 
as part of the greatness of our country.”’ 

In his review of The Road to the West, the 
collection of Soviet war poems translated into 
English by Vivian de Sola Pinto and myself, 
Maurice Carpenter complains of a ‘‘low 


- standard of versification’’ and ‘‘trite phrases’’ 


in our versions. 

Leaving aside the question whether. one who 
knows no Russian is justified in criticising 
translations so harshly, the following extract 
from an article by the Soviet critic N. Vengrov 
in the August Znamya is of interest in this 
connection. He writes: 

“‘Unfortunately, careful craftsmanship, 
rigorous selection of words for use in poems 
is not often to be met with in the poetry of 
our days. We must, of course, remember the 
times and the- Conditions in which the Soviet 
poet has been having to write. It would be 
unjust to forget this. But the explanation of 
the lack of effectiveness of many poems, of a 
great deal of our poetry, in fact, must be 
sought in the fact that the ‘‘right’’ word is 
too often replaced by a much less expressive 
word, by the first word that comes to mind. 
We may understand the reason for this, but 
we must not allow our understanding to 
impair our aesthetic values.’’ 

Whatever the failings of our translations— 
incidentally, other critics (e.g. Mr. Richard 
Church) have been much more charitable— 
one cannot make an untrite poem of a trite 
original. 

Alan Moray Williams 
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HE pharmacist insists on accuracy. Take a “ drop ” of 
liguid, for instance. The gravity-formed ‘drop '’ can 
vary in size, so he uses the “ minim’’ measure shown 
here. This extreme accuracy is essential when measuring 
potent fluid medicaments, of which the prescribed dose 
may be only one or two minims. Long practice and 
skilled training make the pharmacist a stickler for accu- 
racy and for quality in the goods that he dispenses and 
recommends, The pharmacist’s advice is always sound. 
Ask his opinion of 
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ue problem of learning a Foreign Language in half 
the usual time has at last been solved. 

The Pelman method is enabling thousands of men and * 
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means something when one is both physically and 
mentally tired.” ss | 
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